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The debate in Congress over foreign aid is, according to some, 


just a'warm-up’ for the 1952 campaign 


IS THE 


ECONOMY BLOC 


KNIFING U.S. SECURITY? 


By Anne Ramsay Somers 


EFERRING TO THE Point Four aspects of the pro- 
RR owed 8.5-billion Mutual Security Act, Elmo Roper 
recently predicted that “Congress today is just warming 
up to an issue which by 1952 might assume major cam- 
paign proportions.” The controversy now raging in both 
Senate and House over the Administration program gives 
point to his prediction. 

At first glance, the major bone of contention appears 
to be the size of the immediate authorization requested. 
However, Congressional concern with the administration 
of the program and reaction to Secretary Acheson’s ad- 
mission that the three-year cost of foreign aid might be 
$25 billion indicate that the long-range aspects of the 
program will increasingly emerge as the chief issue. 
Among the long-range ideas, none is so controversial—or 
significant—as Point Four. 

Hearings on the Administration’s omnibus bill have 
already been completed in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and, by the time this appears in print, the 
Senate Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees, which held joint meetings, will probably have 
their recommendations ready. Two more sets of hearings 
—before the respective appropriations committees—are 
due before the final votes are recorded, but decisions 
made in the next few weeks may set the pattern and out- 
side limits of our aid program for years to come. 





ANNE Ramsay Somers, who was a U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment economist for three years, is now a free-lance writer. 


Meanwhile, those who have followed the evolution of 
the Point Four concept, especially since President Tru- 
man provided the stimulus in his 1949 Inaugural Ad- 
dress, will be anxiously awaiting the outcome. For it 
may well determine the life expectancy of a challenging 
and revolutionary new foreign policy: The idea that the 
United States and other highly developed nations should 
voluntarily share their technical and capital resourtes 
with the economically underdeveloped areas of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America to enable them to raise their 
living standards, and strengthen their economic and 
political institutions, for the mutual benefit and security 
of the free world. In the last analysis, the survival of the 
United States itself is at stake. 

Point Four faces formidable obstacles on many sides. 
There is the scornful opposition of a small but powerful 
section of the business community, as expressed in Henry 
Hazlitt’s Illusions of Point Four, which has been widely 
distributed by the Foundation for Economic Education. 
There is widespread indifference resulting from lack of 
information and failure to understand the program’s 
connection with our own welfare. Perhaps most import- 
ant, Point Four is particularly vulnerable to the economy 
drive in Congress: Its direct beneficiaries have no votes, 
and it enjoys neither the immunity nor the secrecy which 
protect military programs from the Congressional axe. 

There have been repeated warnings on this score. Sen- 
ator George, Chairman of the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee, has made clear his hope of pruning $2 to $3 
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billion from the foreign-aid bill, mainly from economic 
aid. Senator Taft demands that economic aid be cut in 
half. The House Foreign Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended cuts variously estimated at $600 million to $1 bil- 
lion. It appears that economic aid was cut about 17 per 
cent, as compared with only a 4-per-cent slice from the 
military. Since the total amount of economic aid request- 
ed is only $2.2 billion, of which only a little over $500 
million is for the underdeveloped areas, Point Four is 
clearly fighting for its very life. 

Elmo Roper reports that half the American people 
support Point Four. In his June 17 broadcast, he stated 
that public opinion was 50 per cent for aid to under- 
developed areas, 25 per cent undecided, and only 20 
per cent opposed. However, the poll related only to the 
principle of Point Four and carried no specific price 
tag with its obvious threat of higher taxes. More encour- 
aging, the leadership of the majority of national organ- 
izations—business, labor, farm, religious and civic—are 
also committeed to foreign economic development, at 
least in principle. 

On the surface, Point Four would seem to have at least 
a fighting chance. At this crucial juncture, however, when 
the concrete issue of its future status as a permanent and 
institutionalized foreign policy is about to be decided 
in Congress, a basic weakness in its support has shown 
up. This is the fact that, to date, the rallying point for 
Point Four supporters has not been an institution or even 
a program, but only a disembodied idea. 

Although the roots of the Point Four concept go back 
to such practical and concrete projects as Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the real 
stimulus to Point Four thinking came from the 1949 
Inaugural Address: the eloquence and stirring challenge 
of 

“a bold new program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress available 
for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas . .. a world-wide effort for the achievement of 
peace, plenty and freedom . . . a vitalizing force to stir 
the peoples of the world into triumphant action, not 
only against their human oppressors, but also against 
their ancient enemies—hunger, misery and despair.” 

This clarion call to action was certainly one of the 
most effective expressions of dynamic democracy this 
cynical old world had heard for a long time. But it was 
a manifesto, not a program. Since men of good will ob- 
viously differ widely in their opinions on how “peace, 
plenty and freedom” are to be achieved, they could be 
expected to differ—and have conspicuously done so—in 
their opinions on how “the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress” should be made available 
“for the improvement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas.” 

Some saw in Point Four the economic complement of, 
and foundation for, the growing political community of 
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the free world and the UN system of collective security. 
Others saw in it an alternative to collective security and 
rearmament: a device for dissolving the East-West con- 
flict. 

Had the Administration or some effective group of 
nationally recognized private citizens moved in quickly 
following the President’s message and formulated a con- 
crete program, as was done with the Marshall Plan, the 
early enthusiasm might have been effectively harnessed. 
Had the Rockefeller Report* come out in 1949 or even in 
early 1950, it might have provided the necessary rallying 
point. 

No such action was taken. In the 18-month hiatus be- 
tween the Inaugural Address and the Congressional fight 
over the International Development Act last summer, 
much of the initial enthusiasm was dissipated. During the 
year since Congress unenthusiastically passed the De- 
velopment Act and doled out to the resulting Technical 
Cooperation Administration, inhospitably lodged in the 
State Department, a miserly $34.5 million, Point Four- 
type programs have actually got under way not only 
in TCA, but, on a much larger scale and under a differ- 
ent name, in ECA’s Southeast Asia program and through 
the UN and its Specialized Agencies. The result has been 
considerable scattered progress, but also lack of co- 
ordination, some duplication, divided loyalties on the 
part of Point Four supporters, and jurisdictional disputes 
which make the economic development programs particu- 
larly vulnerable to the attacks of the economy bloc. 


INTERESTS AND LOYALTIES parr 


When the excellent Rockefeller Report appeared last 
March, vested interests and ideological loyalties had al- 
ready crystallized. Instead of the enthusiastic reception 
it deserved, it was greeted with an almost deafening 
silence—from the agencies concerned and from many 
erstwhile Point Four enthusiasts. There were even cries 
of “sell-out” from some who criticized the Report for 
saying that “strengthening the economies of the under- 
developed regions and an improvement in their living 
levels must be considered a vital part of our own defense 
mobilization.” It was particularly attacked in such quart- 
ers for its sections dealing with the development of 
strategic materials. 

This division in the ranks of the friends of foreign 
economic development—a divison which has come to a 
head with the Mutual Security Program—could, unless 
rapidly healed, result in the defeat not only of the de- 
velopment aspects of the proposed bill, but of the basic 
Point Four idea as a viable instrument of foreign policy. 

It is now rumored that Nelson Rockefeller is organizing 
a national citizens’ committee to rally public opinion be- 
hind the international development program. No news 
could be more welcome. Mr. Rockefeller and his highly 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





*Partners in Progress, A Report to the President by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, March 1951. See my analysis in Tue New Leaver, April 9. 
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representative Board may be counted on to take a respon- 
sible and constructive, although independent, position 
toward the pending legislation, which they have already 
endorsed as “a step in the right direction.” 

Here are some of the major questions raised by the 
Mutual Security Program, which must be resolved if the 
friends of Point Four are to close ranks in its support: 

1. Should economic and military aid be integrated in 
one program? In view of what, at the present writing, 
appears to be an irresistible Congressional drive toward 
complete administrative unification of the two programs, 
as expressed in the House Committee recommendation for 
a new, independent agency to be called the Mutual 
Security Administration, this question may seem aca 
demic. Nevertheless, it remains one of the basic issues 
dividing liberal supporters of Point Four. 

The Administration program, as contrasted with the 
Foreign Affairs Committee recommendation, calls for 
programmatic integration, but not for administrative uni- 
fication. It would continue, in general, the present ad- 
ministrative setup, with ECA handling the bulk of eco- 
nomic aid, Defense handling military aid, and State 
exercising overall “leadership” through the International 
Security Affairs Committee, headed by State’s representa- 
tive, Thomas Cabot. The fate of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration is left open. . 

The Administration program brings together, for the 
first time, all U.S. foreign-aid programs, including the 
arms aid of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
economic assistance for Europe—now being directed pri- 
marily to support of rearmament—and economic aid to 
underdeveloped areas. The Administration argues that 
the Soviet threat is worldwide, total and of indefinite 
duration. Hence, our task is dual: to build defenses 
urgently needed in the immediate future and to prepare 
for the long pull—a task requiring a combination of mili- 
tary and economic measures. 

The program is organized on a regional basis. The 
$8.5 billion requested are divided as follows, by type 
of aid and area: 





Economic Military 
Europe $1,675,000,000 $5,293,000,000 
Near East and North Africa 125,000,000 415,000,000 
Asia 375,000,000 555,000,000 
Latin America 22,000,000 40,000,000 
Total $2,197,000,000 $6,303,000,000 


Opponents of this integrated program advance a num- 
ber of impressive arguments: 

1. Economic aid, they allege, would inevitably be sub- 
merged and eventually sacrificed to the more popular 
military aspects. 

2. Point Four’s widespread popularity and “psycholo- 
gical impact” would be lost if it were subordinated to, 
or even combined with, military measures. The Admin- 
istration, it is claimed, has underestimated the extent of 
popular and Congressional support for economic develop- 


ment per se, and instead of attracting political support 
by tying it in to strategic considerations, it is alienating 
many of the program’s best friends. 

3. Integration would play into the hands of the Com. 
munists by giving apparent point to their oft-repeated 
allegation that all U.S. economic aid, including Point 
Four, is only a streamlined version of the old “Wall 
Street imperialism.” 





DISTRIBUTING AID UNDER UN CHILDREN'S FUND 


4. It would alienate many of the new governments, 
especially in Asia, which are struggling to maintain an 
independent position in the East-West conflict. 

5. On a somewhat different level, it is also contended 
that the proposal does not provide real programmatic or 
administrative integration. While the two types of as- 
sistance have been lumped together for submission to 
Congress, critics contend that the budgets were drawn 
up separately and that the two types of aid would con- 
tinue to be separately administered, as at present, with 
the allegedly inadequate International Security Affairs 
Committee as the chief coordinating instrument. It is 
claimed that such an arrangement provides all the psy- 
chological drawbacks to integration without any of the 
compensating administrative efficiencies. 

A leading exponent of the anti-integration point of 
view is the informal Washington group known as the 
Point Four Information Committee, composed of staff 
members of a number of liberal religious, farm, coopera- 
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tive and political groups, including Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the World Federalists. Labor is repre- 
sented on an irregular basis. 

Advocates of integration reply to the above arguments 
somewhat as follows: 

1. The only chance of continuing and institutionalizing 
economic aid on a long-range basis is to integrate it 
firmly with our overall foreign policy, i.e., as an essen- 
tial element of our collective-security system. A related 
aspect of this argument, with special relevance to Point 
Four, is the necessity for obtaining military priorities 
for export of many of the capital goods and facilities re- 
quired to put economic-aid programs into effect. Such 
priorities would probably be unobtainable unless the 
security aspects of the program were acknowledged. 

2. The practical significance of Point Four’s “impact” 
‘on U.S. public opinion has been exaggerated. Many of 
those who have endorsed Point Four in principle will 
waver when they realize the real price: higher taxes, al- 
location of some scarce materials to foreign countries, 
more strain on our productive facilities, additional in- 
flationary pressure. In view of the considerable sacrifices 
such a program may require of the American people, if 
it is to amount to anything, a more reliable motive than 
generosity must be sought in order to insure continuing 
support. 

It is also pointed out that points (1) and (2) of the 
anti-integration argument are mutually contradictory. 

3. U.S. foreign policy is, and will probably remain, a 

major target of Soviet and Communist propaganda. To 
adjust our policies constantly in order to avoid such 
criticism would be not only self-defeating but impossible 
in view of the Communists’ avowed aim of discrediting 
us whatever we do. 
b 4. U.S. foreign policy is and, to some extent, probably 
will remain suspect to nations obtaining our aid. This 
attitude is, unfortunately, inherent in the relationship. 
While we should do everything possible to avoid injuring 
the sensibilities of the recipient governments, especially 
those just emerging from colonial status, we must re- 
member that, in the long run, we will be judged not by 
what we say but by what we accomplish—or fail to ac- 
complish—and by the stability of our policies and com- 
mitments. This implies the need for the most efficient 
coordination we can achieve and for a firm basis of self- 
interest behind our commitments, so that succeeding Con- 
gresses and administrations may be expected to adhere 
to them. 

5. Both in and out of the Administration, imperfec- 
tions in the present proposal are freely admitted. Its sup- 
porters believe, however, that it is a step in the right 
direction, and that the way to get more efficient pro- 
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gramming and coordinated administration is not by 
attacking this first step. Furthermore, it is pointed out, 
the choice is no longer between complete separation of 
programs and coordination @ la Administration; it is now 
between the Administration’s limited form of integration 
and the House Committee’s complete unification. Under 
the latter setup, the fears and arguments of the anti- 
integration people would have much more point. Should 
the anti-Acheson forces succeed in eliminating the Secre- 
tary of State from top-level foreign-aid planning, an 
essential civilian safeguard against possible military dom- 
ination of the program will have been removed. On the 
other hand, separate administration of the two aid pro- 
grams, according to supporters of the present proposal, is 
the best refutation of the charge that, in a joint program, 
economic aid would inevitably be submerged or used to 
coerce unwilling recipients. In Southeast Asia, for ex- 
ample, where there is admittedly potential conflict be- 
tween the two types of programs, Administration spokes- 
men point out that military and economic aid are be- 
ing provided on request to the Philippines, Formosa, 
Indo-China and Thailand, while Burma and Indonesia, 
whose governments still hope to remain aloof from the 
world conflict, receive economic aid only. 


INTEGRATED APPROACH 


The situation in Indo-China is pointed to as an ex- 
ample of the double advantage to our foreign policy 
resulting from this “separate but coordinated” approach: 
Our program of military aid to the French is part of 
the immediate objective of containing Communism, but 
our economic-aid program also involves the long-run ob- 
jective of encouraging a strong and independent Vietnam- 
ese government, an objective which the French oppose. 

An impressive list of expert and citizen groups and in- 
stitutions have now lined up behind the concept of in- 
tegration. These include the Committee on the Present 
Danger, the National Planning Association, and the 
Brookings Institution, which recently completed a year- 
long study of foreign-policy administration. 

The Committee on the Present Danger, headed by 
President Conant of Harvard, and comprising 54 foreign- 
policy experts of such a wide range of experience as 
Paul Hoffman, William J. Donovan, Edward R. Murrow 
and David Dubinsky, recently issued a special statement 
in which it maintained that “military aid and economic 
aid are under present conditions essentially the same. 
They are now parts of one program: to make our allies 
in all parts of the world strong enough to stand together 
and prevent the spread of aggression.” 

The drive toward integration of all foreign-aid pro- 
grams appears to have achieved such momentum that the 
major immediate danger is of another type: The basic 
and indispensable role of the Secretary of State in top- 
level policy coordination may be imperiled. 

(Conclusion next week) 








What Kaesong Means 
To Stalin 


His war on freedom will go on, but he'll use 


By Edward Hunter 


East Asian Correspondent 


Hone Kone 
HE KAESONG DELIBERATIONS have 
7 inspired reams of copy, but little 
their place in the 
long-range strategy of the Commu- 
nists—which, after all, views events 
like Kaesong from a perspective radi- 
cally unlike ours. 


analysis of 


Kaesong, in Moscow’s eyes, repre- 
sents a rather important piece—say, 
a knight or a rook—on the interna- 
tional chessboard. But Kaesong, to 
us, seems to be a game in itself. 
These disparate assessments are nat- 
ural, flowing as they do from basic 
differences in our strategy and that 
of the Moscow-Peking Axis: While 
we think of Korea as the battlefield, 
the Communists regard it as but a 
single sector of a sprawling Asian 
(not to speak of world) front. Tokyo, 
Taipeh, Hong Kong, Saigon, Ran- 
goon, Jakarta, New Delhi, Singapore 
—all these are also points on a single 
big Eastern front. Such a view is not 
motivated by expediency, but is the 
result of long and serious indoctrina- 
tion. How puerile and unreal it ren- 
ders our own narrow conception of 
events in Asia! 

The Communists do not believe 
that anything so conclusive as the 
end of the war is being decided in 
Korea—the game, for them, did not 
when the North Koreans 
crossed the Thirty-eighth Parallel on 
June 25, 1950, nor would it termin- 
ate the moment a truce or any other 


begin 


document is signed at Kaesong. To 
understand what the Communists 
really expect from the Kaesong talks, 


his political siege guns instead of artillery 


one must delve into Soviet thinking 
and compare it with our own. 

There are certain facts of life about 
Communist relations with the Free 
World that we have either never un- 
derstood or deliberately ignored. 
Americans and Britons, in particular, 
have the distressing habit of assum- 
ing that-everyone else thinks and re- 
acts as exactly as they do. But others 
— it should be a truism to say—don’t 
think or act like Americans and Brit- 
ons. Their mental apparatuses are 
the same, of course, but what comes 
out depends upon the ideological 
fuel that is put in. 


PROBING THE UNKNOWN 


Our modern, scientific approach to 
mechanical problems is based upon 
the assumption that nothing is too 
obvious to warrant serious study and 
research. Many unexpected discover- 
ies are made, and many extraordin- 
ary approaches found, by probing 
the supposedly known—what our 
sophisticates call the “corny”—quan- 
tities, as well as the unknown. This 
working method has been carried 
over into the whole complex field of 
attitude-formation, with which psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, personnel 
directors, public relations men and 
numerous other specialists deal. And 
this is the field into which Commu- 


nism has poured, not its technical 
specialists, but its top strategists. 

Out here in the Far East, one of 
the first things that strikes one about 
the Communists is that they deem 
nothing too obvious to investigate 
(one of their favorite words) and 
study, for the purpose of seeking un- 
expected positions of advantage or 
new maneuverability. This is a tech- 
nique of poverty, and economy, but 
it often accomplishes wonders. It is 
the practical part—the reality—of 
what the Communists mystically call 
“dialectical materialism.” 

Take a truth we think too “corny” 
to mention: When a country is ex 
pecting war, its objective is to 
strengthen itself. The Communists 
have transformed such an obvious 
idea into this not so obvious one: 
When a country is preparing for war, 
its objective is twofold—to increase 
its own strength and, simultaneously. 
to decrease that of the enemy. 

The Communists here have re 
course to another of their axioms: 
the end justifies the means. They ex 
ploit this without difficulty, because 
totalitarianism possesses faculties of 
concealment that no democracy has 
been able to, or should acquire. 

These two axioms provide the key 
for unlocking the mystery of the 
Moscow-Peking tactics at Kaesong 
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and the “peace offensive” which is 
developing out of it (and, in part, out 
of the fabulous Stockholm peace-peti- 
tion campaign). 

It is not as difficult as it seems 
to put oneself in the frame of mind 
of the Kremlin. The problem, for it, 
is how best to prepare for war. The 
decision to increase the Soviet’s war- 
making capacity required little dis- 
cussion; even the extension of this— 
how to integrate the power of the 
satellites into the Soviet war machine 
—was relatively easy to resolve. On 
the other hand, about the 
enemy, particularly the U.S.A.? 
Every able-bodied man who fails to 


what 


enlist in a Western army, every gun 
that could be but isn’t manufactured, 
is as much of a gain to the Soviet 
war machine as a new-found Commu- 
nist soldier or tank. The thinking is 
as simple as that. 

Facing the U.S.S.R. is the prob- 
lem of how to achieve the double 
purpose of strengthening oneself and 
weakening the enemy. In a democ- 
racy, where policy is debated in pub- 
lic like so much washing hung out 
on a clothesline, such a dualism 
would appear so ridiculous as to be- 
Actually, the 


democratic public would never per- 


come self-defeating. 
mit so deceptive a policy. But in a 
totalitarian country, all that matters 
is to fix responsibility for its execu- 
tion in a manner that will not be dis- 
What 


against is the danger of one phase 


turbing. must be guarded 
of the policy interfering with the 
other; but insofar as the dualism will 
confuse the enemy, so much the bet- 
ter. Thus, in the U.S.S.R., the rearm- 
ing of the country is entrusted to the 
appropriate war ministries, while the 
task of persuading others to disarm 
is given to the foreign and propa- 
ganda ministries. 

The way the twofold policy is ex- 
pressed (Malik offers “peace” in 
Korea while Molotov makes a war- 
like speech in Warsaw) may seem 
confusing and contradictory to the 
West. But in the Kremlin there is no 
confusion or contradiction. Only by 
understanding this, that a dual ap- 
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proach is always in process, can we 
safeguard ourselves against the an- 
esthetizing effect of an olive branch 
being waved in one hand while the 
other brandishes a gun. 

Behind all this is the first princi- 
ple of Communist policy: Commu- 
nism regards itself as in a state of 
war with “capitalism” and as having 
been in such a state for a long time 
past. Though we sometimes recognize 
this, we interpret the Communists to 
mean “ideological” rather than ac- 
tual warfare. Nothing could be more 


ADMIRAL JOY AND COMMUNIST NAM IL: WEAPONS THAT DESTROY ARE OLD HAT 


dangerous than this interpretation, 
for when the Communists speak of 
war they mean just that. 

As Marxist-Leninists, the Polit- 
buro’s fourteen members are not so 
old-fashioned or impractical as to 
confuse war with the weapons tradi- 
In_ their 
book, whether a nation is at war is 


tionally used to wage it. 


not determined by the nature of its 
weapons—that is regarded as naive, 
as a “bourgeois” misunderstanding. 
The weapons a country uses in war- 
fare are a matter of convenience and 
advantage, and may range from leaf- 
lets to tommyguns, from a_ booby 
trap to a woman’s winsome smile. 
This approach has radically changed 
the definition of war. Although two 
sides are required to make peace, one 
side alone can make war. The longer 





the enemy can be lulled into believ- 
ing all is peaceful, while actually it 
is being attacked, the greater the 
aggressor’s advantage. Stated thus, 
the proposition is obvious; but in 
the sphere of policy operation, the 
free world does not function as 
though it were. If we are to defend 
ourselves against the new “Pearl Har- 
bor” technique employed by Com- 
munism, we had better revise our 
conception of the meaning of war in 
this twentieth century. 

Modern warfare is that stage in 





foreign relations wherein one coun- 
try attempts to impose its will upon 
another by all available and practi- 
cable measures. Destruction need not 
be inflicted. The notion that a wea- 
pon must be physically destructive is 
another so-called bourgeois expres- 
for which Communists have 
deep disdain. The test of a weapon’s 
efficacy, like that of war itself, is de- 
termined by what it can do, not by its 


sion, 


shape or form. 
anything that will weaken the fiber 
of the enemy or help bring about 
his surrender. 


A weapon, then, is 


Weapons that merely destroy are 
distinctly old hat. A curious but sig- 
nificant fact of our time is that the 
more destructive weapons of war be- 
come, the more unnecessary—or obso- 
lete—becomes the idea of destroying. 
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KAESONG CONTINUED 


Wars, after all, are fought for a defi- 
nite purpose. Communism realizes 
that, unless the objective is achieved, 
the war is lost. Weapons that so dam- 
age the enemy as to render him use- 
less to the victor, are self-defeating. 
The Kremlin has watched the great 
powers fight a second world war and, 
for the second time, go through the 
formality of winning . . . without 
gaining any of the advantages of vic- 
tory except survival and, at that, 
survival on a lower plane. The strate- 
gists in Moscow have put much time 
and study into the science of how to 
avoid such pyrrhic results. 

The Communists believe that all 
human behavior is economically mo- 
tivated, and hence that wars are 
fought basically for economic rea- 
sons. Ergo, the more destructive a 
war is, the less chance of reaping 
economic gain, of achieving the ob- 
jective of war. The totalitarians 
would prefer to bring about the sur- 
render of the enemy while he is in- 
tact and healthy, while he can still 
be put to work with least effort and 
delay. Individual slaveowners learned 
generations ago that an overworked 
slave nets diminishing returns. This 
does not always hold true in the 
Communist slave economy, which 
provides for the steady replacement 
of concentration-camp inmates. A de- 
molished factory or a leveled city, 


however, never pays off. Communists 
habitually keep an eye peeled for a 
good bargain, so long as it helps the 
cause, and this applies to war as well 
as peace. It is, at any rate, the think- 
ing that governs the Red hierarchy in 
Moscow and Peking. 


TYPES OF WARFARE 


Modern warfare, in the Communist 
view, falls into different phases. All 
troops don’t carry the same kind of 
guns into every battle. In Korea, we 
have experienced old-style war, in 
which troop concentrations are at- 
tacked, more or less definite front- 
lines exist, and so on. In Malaya, on 
the other hand, a new kind of war 
obtains, with guerrilla bands infil- 
trating in and out of everywhere, 
with ambuscades of military or civil- 
ian personnel alike as the rule, and 
with no tangible “front” anywhere. 
In Iran, it is different again: Shoot- 
ing is spasmodic, and instead the 
masses are used to parade and dem- 
onstrate, disorders are staged in the 
streets and even in parliament. In the 
U.S., the war is a fight for “civil 
rights,” in defense, that is, of the 
right to exploit democracy as a cover 
for Communist operations—this, in- 
cidentally, is the way the war was 
fought and won in Czechoslovakia. 

These instances reflect more than 
profound differences in forms of war- 


fare; they are successive stages in the 
course of @ war in progress every: 
where. 

The long-range purpose of the 
Kremlin is to win the war with the 
least expenditure of energy, blood 
and treasure. The better the condi- 
tion of the enemy when he surrend- 
ers, the more useful he will be to 
Communism. The most successful, 
and most desirable coup, therefore, 
is the bloodless one. Having this as 
its orientation, the Kremlin is able 
to exploit the old-fashioned defini- 
tion that peace is a relationship be 
tween nations marked by the absence 
of a declared (or even, in the Nazi- 
Fascist sense, “undeclared”) war in 
the sense that there is no large-scale 
and organized use of arms. Such is 
what we mean by peace. 

But when the Soviet Union offers 
this “peace” to the world, it is utterly 
sincere, for what it means by “peace” 
is to grant every non-Communist na- 
tion the chance to enter the Soviet 
blov “voluntarily.” It cannot toler- 
ate anyone so “unreasonable” as to 
refuse such a “sincere” offer; and 
it means what it says when it terms 
us “stubborn” and “insincere.” 

Facts such as these may be un- 
pleasant, but they must be digested 
and understood by us if we are not 
to pay a price incalculably greater 
than at Pearl Harbor. 





MEETING THE COMMUNIST CHALLENGE IN ASIA 


“Russia’s appeal to Asia is, I think, this. Russia can say to Asia today: ‘Yesterday, I, Russia, was an old-fash- 
ioned peasant society, such as you are today. Like you today, I yesterday was depressed, ignorant, hopeless and 
tame. I was lying, then, as you are still, under the heel of a privileged native minority which was itself the creature 
of the Western masters of the world. But look at me now. See how I have pulled myself up to the Western level 
of efficiency, prosperity and power. What is more, I have done all this without Western aid. I have pulled myself 
up by my own bootstraps. And what I did for myself and by myself yesterday, you can do for yourselves tomor- 
row if only you will take my advice and follow my example.’ 


“So speaks the Russian tempter to a bewildered and discontented Asia. Of course, there is, as always, a catch 
in what the tempter says to the intended victim whom he is stalking. But then Adam and Eve have never been 
good at seeing the catch in their temptations without a good angel to enlighten them. In this next chapter of our 
story, the Russian challenge to the West is.a challenge to us to be Asia’s good angel—the angel who will guide 
Asia’s feet out of the Communist paths of destruction by showing her a Western way of peace. This is the West’s 
next assignment, and no doubt it is the hardest one that has ever been put upon us Westerners yet. It is a call to 
rise above ourselves. This is a call that we cannot refuse. But it is also a call that we can only rise to with God’s 
help.”—Arnold Toynbee in the Listener (publication of the British Broadcasting System), May 24, 1951. 
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By Robert J. Alexander 


The Socialists’ 
New International 


At Frankfurt, Socialists from Japan to Uruguay 


joined hands again and adopted a new program 


RADITIONS going back almost to 
Marx were reaffirmed in Frank- 
furt last month with the reestablish- 
ment of the Socialist International. 
This is the lineal descendant of the 
Second International established in 
Paris in 1889. Although its organiza- 
tional bonds were snapped twice— 
during both world wars—the new In- 
ternational legitimately traces its de- 
scent to the earlier one made great 
by the names of Friedrich Engels, 
Karl Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Jean Jaurés. 
The new International, however, 
differs profoundly from its predeces- 
sors. 

First, it is more truly worldwide 
than its predecessors of 1889 and 
1923. Represented at the Frankfurt 
meeting were the Socialist parties of 
India and Japan in the Far East, and 
of Argentina. Uruguay, Canada and 
the United States in the Americas. 
The Secretary of the International, 
Julius Braunthal, in his report on the 
activities of the originating Com- 
mittee for a Socialist Conference 
(COMISCO). said that he had been 
in contact with Socialist groups in 
Indonesia, Brazil, Chile and several 
other countries. Most of these will 
probably affiliate with the Interna- 
tional within the next few years. 

Second, the new International is 
not doctrinaire. Both the previous or- 
ganizations were avowedly Marxist, 
although non-Marxist parties (e.g., 
Labor in Britain) were affiliated. 





Rosert J. ALEXANDER, who teaches 
at Rutgers, is a frequent contributor. 
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The Declaration of Principles of the 
Frankfurt body reflects the exper- 
iences of the European parties in the 
last few years, which have demon- 
strated that socialization of the econ- 
omy does not end all problems, and 
that Socialist parties must make 
their appeal to groups beyond the in- 
dustrial proletariat. It is a flexible 
document that endorses traditional 
Socialist demands for socialization 
of the basic means of production and 
distribution, but very specifically re- 
pudiates the idea that all these means 
should be socialized. In particular, 
it foresees private ownership as con- 
tinuing to predominate in agricul- 
ture, retail trade and “small and 
medium industry.” The Declaration 
also emphasizes that Socialist parties 
should acquire a broad popular base, 
and virtually repudiates the old 
Marxist concept of the strictly “work- 
ing-class” party. 

Another important resolution, the 
“Struggle for Peace,” endorses the 
alliance between Western 
Europe and the United States in de- 


existing 


fense of liberty and national inde- 
pendence of the remaining free na- 
tions of Europe, and supports the At- 
lantic Pact and the rearmament pro- 
gram of the Western countries. This 
aroused serious opposition from the 
Japanese and Indian delegates. The 
latter put forward the concept of a 
“Third Force,” to consist of all 
the nations between Egypt and the 
Philippines, which would stand inde- 
pendent of both the “Soviet and At- 
lantic camps,” as Dr. Lohia, the In- 
dian Socialist delegate expressed it. 


The discussion on this resolution 
led some observers to speculate upon 
the possibility that an “opposition” 
group would emerge within the Inter- 
national, based on the Asian parties. 
To anyone who lived through the 
struggles in the U.S. Socialist party 
in the 1930s, the arguments of the 
Asian Socialists sound hauntingly 
familiar. Their position is much like 
that of the “Militants” of fifteen 
years ago, though the Asian Social- 
ists of today are perhaps a little 
less pro-Soviet than were the Amer- 
ican Militants, and are no less wrong. 

This divergence between Asian 
and Western Socialism indicates the 
necessity for closer contact between 
the European Socialist parties and 
those of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, the establishment and con- 
solidation of which will be one of the 
most crucial tasks facing the new In- 
ternational. A good beginning was 
made in Frankfurt, by the mere fact 
that Indian, Japanese and Latin 
American delegates were present. 
However, several other important So- 
cialist parties of Asia remain yet to 
be drawn into the International— 
especially those of Indonesia, Burma, 
Pakistan, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and 
Panama, as well as the Democratic 
Action party of Venezuela. Finally, 
the nationalist parties in British 
Africa and the West Indies—most of 
which have Socialist programs— 
should be brought into closer contact 
with the new Socialist International, 
both for their own benefit and for 
that of the cause of democracy. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the Socialist International is the 
weakness of American Socialism. 
Both the Socialist party and Social 
Democratic Federation were repre- 
sented at Frankfurt, but all the 
delegates must have been painfully 
aware of their paucity of numbers 
and influence. Cooperation between 
the parties of the new Socialist In- 
ternational and forward-looking poli- 
tical groups in the United States is 
essential to the defense of political 
democracy and the advancement of 
social justice. 








By George S. May 


COMMUNISM 
IN THE 
METHODIST 
CHURCH 


The Methodist Federation for Social Action, 
controlled by fellow-travelers Harry Ward and 


Jack McMichael for years, is facing a crisis 


EPTEMBER 4-6 will be days of de- 
S cision of the nearly half-century- 
old Methodist Federation for Social 
Action. At that time, the national 
convention which is to meet in Evans- 
son, Illinois, will have perhaps its 
last chance to prove by concrete ac- 
tion that the federation is not Com- 
munist-dominated, as charged some 
time ago by Stanley High in a Read- 
er’s Digest article on “Methodism’s 
Pink Fringe.” 

Founded in the heyday of the so- 
cial-gospel movement, the MFSA, an 
unofficial organization which has 
nevertheless numbered among _ its 
members the leading Methodist bish- 
ops, ministers and lay leaders, has 
served a valuable function in awaken- 


Georce S. May, a graduate student 
at the University of Michigan, has 
taught history at Allegheny College. 
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ing the interest of prominent church 
people in various social problems. 
Unfortunately, the organization is 
now led by men who seemingly can 
only be described as fellow-travelers. 
More unfortunately, many Methodist 
leaders have refused to face up to 
this fact. When the High attack ap- 
peared, church leaders generally, ex- 
cept for some from the conservative 
South, sprang to the MSFA’s defense, 
calling High nasty names and his 
article an irresponsible, McCarthy- 
like blast. I heard one minister de- 
clare in a sermon that he strongly 
suspected the article was inspired by 
certain Catholic elements out to dis- 
credit Methodism. 

Certainly some of High’s charges 
were exaggerated and were presented 
from an extremely conservative poli- 
tical viewpoint, but there was also 
much truth in the article. Consider, 


for example, the two men who have 
held the all-important positions of 
national executive secretary and edit- 
or of the MFSA bulletin, Social Ques. 
tions. The first, Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
held these posts from 1911 to 1944, 
and still contributes a column called 
“Behind the Headlines.” 

Ward’s record of fellow-traveling 
is a truly imposing one. He was the 
first national chairman of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, the big CP front during the 
United Front period of the °30’s; 
later headed the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, _ the 
chief pro-Soviet propaganda trans- 
mission-belt; and is, at present, na- 
tional honorary chairman of the Civil 
Rights Congress, the Communist 
party’s legal arm, whose role in the 
current bail controversy has made it 
front-page news. He has also been a 
regular contributor to _party-line 
magazines like the New Masses, its 
successor Masses & Mainstream, and 
Soviet Russia Today. The following 
comment by Ward, which appeared 
last November in Soviet Russia To- 
day, gives a clear view of his politi- 


cal thinking: 


“The cold war objective of con- 
taining Communism means pre- 
venting the transition to the next 
stage in social evolution from pro- 
ceeding. This it cannot do. It can 
halt the change but it cannot stop 
it any more than it can stop the 
turning of the tide.” 

Ward’s worthy successor as MFSA 
national executive secretary and edit- 
or of Social Questions is the Rev. 
Jack R. McMichael. McMichael head- 
ed the American Youth Congress in 
1939-41, when that group dextrously 
followed all the abrupt changes in 
the Communist attitude toward the 
war. He was also a vice-president of 
the American Peace Mobilization, 
which proclaimed that “The Yanks 
Aren’t Coming” and picketed the 
White House during the Nazi-Soviet 
honeymoon period. 

It would seem rather hard to de- 
fend or excuse either Ward or Mc- 
Michael from the charge of being a 
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consistent fellow-traveler, both from 
their past records and their recent 
writings in the bulletin, but the at- 
tempt has been made. An eastern 
Methodist bishop told me that, al- 
though he disagreed with some of 
Ward’s ideas, he had heard a Colum- 
bia University historian say that he 
had never known Ward to be wrong 
in his facts. The defense of Mc- 
Michael has been about as naive. A 
Methodist minister in 
western Pennsylvania said he had 
found McMichael to be a sincere 
young Christian leader. He added 
that his faith in his own ability to 
judge character would be greatly 
shaken if McMichael were found to 
be a fellow-traveler. 


FOLLOWING THE LINE 


Nevertheless, a brief examination 
of issues of the bulletin in recent 
years show some of the MFSA lead- 
ers constantly following the line. So- 
cial Questions is only a four-page 
sheet today. Partly for this reason, it 
seeks merely to point out “facts” 
which the press does not print, much 
in the manner of George Seldes’s de- 


prominent 


funct party-line newsletter, In Fact, 
which Ward urged members to read 
and support. During the trial of the 
eleven Communists, Ward and Mc- 
Michael shed crocodile tears and ap- 
pealed for funds to aid the defense. 
Ward declared that the trial was de- 
stroying “the basic principles of 
democratic justice.” (October 1949) 
McMichael said: “Full-blown fascism 
threatens, but has not yet taken post- 
war America.” (November 1949) 
On the labor question, the MFSA 
“Program of study and action” urges 
members to “cooperate with the 
democratic trade union movement.” 
Which unions are considered demo- 
cratic is perhaps indicated when 
Ward speaks of the United Electrical 
Workers as having been “undemo- 
cratically expelled from the CIO for 
refusing to support present foreign 
policy.” (April 1950) 

Foreign policy, however, not do- 
mestic issues, is the bulletin’s strong 


interest. The MFSA “study and ac- 
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tion” program, printed in April-May 
1950, opposed “further militarization 
of the Marshall Plan,” as, for ex- 
ample, by making alliances with Mar- 
shall Plan countries. It was all in 
favor of “friendly cooperation” with 
Russia and “prompt recognition of 
the developing new people’s govern- 
ment in China.” But it would cut off 
all aid to Spain, Argentina and the 
“reactionary and pro-fascist forces in 
Greece, China, etc.” In line with such 


changed many people’s views: not so 
the bulletin’s. McMichael, in Decem- 
ber 1950, cited a number of state- 
ments from the reports of the UN 
Commission on Korea presenting an 
overpowering picture of North 
Korean democracy and South Korean 
despotism. Gilbert LeSourd, MFSA 
treasurer, protested that this sum- 
mary presented “a very incorrect 
idea of what the reports really state.” 
He cited one instance where Mc- 





DR. HARRY WARD: THE COLD WAR CAN'T STOP STALINIST "SOCIAL EVOLUTION’ 


ideas, it had opposed the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

Ward, who, you'll recall, is never 
wrong in his facts, said that neither 
in Czechoslovakia, Greece nor China 
“has any proof yet been offered of 
direction [of the revolutions] from 
without.” (May 1949) No pact, 
therefore, was needed. A year ago, 
Ward again asked: What aggressor 
do we fear? Not the Russians, surely. 
They “need and want a warless world 
as much as we do.” The thing to do 
was to agree to an atomic-control 
plan “which would remove the Sov- 
iet fear of capitalist intervention in 
her socialist economy.” (March 
1950) The bulletin had previously 
expressed much more approval for 
the Soviet plan of “atomic control” 
than for the Baruch plan. 

The invasion of South Korea 


Michael, by quoting only b~" of a 
statement on the right of habeas 
corpus in South Korea, had com- 
pletely changed its meaning. LeSourd 
said this was only one of a number 
of cases of quoting out of context. 
(February 1951) 

But his was a voice crying in the 
wilderness. McMichael said he had 
only indicated “facts not widely 
known,” and had not attempted a 
complete summary of the reports. 
(Of course, he did not take up the 
question of whether all his “facts” 
were correct.) A Minnesota lady was 
“greatly impressed,” . 4 wondered 
why these facts hadn’t b printed 
in the daily papers. She was_'eeply 
concerned” and wondered “what “e 
can do in order to be peacemakers.” 

Ward, also, was concerned with 
“peace.” He justified China’s actions 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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METHODISTS CONTINUED 


in Korea as necessary to maintain 
“security on its Korean border.” For- 
mosa, he said, must be given up to 
Communist China. He condemned the 
World Council of Churches for sup- 
porting the “U.S.-UN intervention in 
the Korean Civil War.” (November 
1950) His Christmas message said 
that, at the same time “our cold war 
policy makers” cried for peace, they 
were “creating the war mind,” indoc- 
trinating “school children with 
hatred against Communists and Com- 
munism,” and establishing a “vested 
in capital and labor 
ranks by war production.” 

This great interest in “peace” led 
Dr. Willard Uphaus, of the MFSA 
executive committee, to go as a dele- 
gate to the “Second World Peace 
Congress” in Warsaw last fall. In the 
December issue of the bulletin, he 
wrote of the great airlift which took 
the delegates “over the so-called iron 
curtain,” and of the “spontaneous 
outbursts” as youths rushed to greet 
their train in every city from Prague 
to Warsaw. He was deeply impressed 
by this great “intercultural exchange 
between East and West.” The Con- 
gress would “be felt to the ends of 
the earth. This rising tide for peace 
is partly responsible for the hysteria 
‘f our military-monopoly cabal.” 


interest . 


in "> bulletin, it is always “our” 
military preparations; the Russians 


do not prepare for war save in de- 
fense against “our cold-war policy- 
makers.” Rarely does a Gilbert Le- 
Sourd appear to dispute these views, 
and one wonders how many there are 
like him in the organization. A New 
York man praises the Uphaus article 
and the bulletin’s “other staunch 
stands.” (February 1951) Esther 
Sugg of Michigan, also a Warsaw 
delegate, finds the December issue 
“unusually interesting,” the Uphaus 
article excellent. Lengthy quotations 
from Henry Wallace, Sir Benegal 
Rau, Albert Einstein, Madame Sun 
Yat-sen and others have appeared in 
recent years, always in conformity 


with McMichael’s and Ward’s views. 


WOULD WORK WITH REDS 


A Federationist, who told me that 
members don’t pay much attention to 
the bulletin, said he thought the 
Catholic menace was greater than 
that of Communism, and that co- 
operation with Communists in speci- 
fic reform programs was possible. He 
may have changed since I last saw 
him, but such unrealistic attitudes as 
his explain why many good, respect- 
able, well-educated Methodists have 
not been concerned about the policy 
and contents of the bulletin and the 
beliefs of MFSA leaders. 

An increasing opposition to Mc- 
Michael has been developing, how- 





ever. A number of chapters have 
withdrawn from the national organ. 
ization in protest against his policies, 
The Boston University chapter 
charged in Zion’s Herald this spring 
that the MFSA organization was un 
democratic and irresponsible, that it 
lacked an “adequate respect for 
truth and objectivity,” and that its 
official organs seemed to support 
ideologies “repugnant” to most Fed- 
erationists. If McMichael is reelected 
executive secretary, this chapter will 
withdraw from the organization. The 
editor of the Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate has called for McMichael’s 
resignation or removal for the good 
of the MFSA. Last summer, there 
were rumors of impending changes. 
The MFSA president did resign, t 
be replaced by elder-statesman Bish 
op Francis J. McConnell, but Mec. 
Michael was unanimously returned 
to the important post of executive 
secretary. Early this summer, the ex- 
ecutive committee reaffirmed _ its 
faith in McMichael for a two-year 
term, voting down, 14-6, a motion to 
vacate his job. 

Thus the last hope of the anti-Mc- 
Michael forces inside the MFSA is 
to muster enough votes to block his 
confirmation in September. Failing 
that, the MFSA is likely to split into 
opposing factions and lose all its use- 
fulness. 








Franco Reshuffles His Cabinet —Newspaper headline. 


HOUSE OF CARDS 


Francisco now, to save his neck, 
Is shuffling up the dog-eared deck. 
He has, as you will shortly find, 


A very special deal in mind. 


The knaves are at the bottom of 
The deck, and there’s a king above, 
While hearts are set to make a bid 
A~ . dark, Falangist clubs are hid. 


The cards are shuffled, rearranged, 
And much, it would appear, is changed, 
But while the same old dealer’s dealing 
The game is rather unappealing. 


BEHIND THE CHINA CURTAIN th 


According to a dispatch from Hong Kong, billboards in any | Pp 
non-Chinese language have been barred in Communist China as | a 
“cultural aggression.”—News item. 


Now China for Chinese has spread 
To billboards, which are strictly Red, 
Though possibly unread as well— 
We wouldn’t know, we couldn’t tell. 
But anyhow we’d welcome here 
Advertisements of cars or beer ; 
Which, written in a foreign tongue, 
We might proceed for miles among 
With tranquil, undistracted looks 
And unsubtracted pocketbooks. 


—Richard Armour 
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EAST and WEST 


DALLIN 


BERLIN 

\\g Tt was on this most important 

holiday of all, the First of May, 

that Michaelis and Lewner chose to 

inscribe their ‘Freedom’ slogan. In 

that way, they planned to create the 

impression that freedom does not ex- 

ist in the German Democratic Repub- 

lic and thus spread a rumor en- 
dangering the peace.” 

These words are from a sentence 
handed down by a court in Potsdam. 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin. The 
defendants were three young Ger- 
mans, 19 to 23 years of age. Michaelis 
and Lewner were accused of having 
written the word “Freedom” on a 
bulletin-board in the small town of 
Hage on May 1, and of having dis- 
tributed illegal leaflets a month later. 
The sentences were ten, five and two 
years respectively. 

Gerhard Ludwig, 24, of Posseneck. 
East 


spreading rumors. During his inter- 


Germany, was accused of 
rogation, he also allegedly declared 
that East workers 
poorly paid and nourished. He is 
awaiting sentence. 

Six members of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses sect were accused of distribut- 
ing their publications, Der Wachturm 
(The Watchtower) and Erwachet 


(Awake). “In issue 21 of Erwachet,” 


German were 


the charge stated, “an article ap- 
peared entitled, ‘Russia Endangers 
the Peace.’ Issue 7 of Der Wachturm 
contains the statement that Commu- 
nism seeks to perpetuate Hitler’s to- 
talitarian system; this is a warmong- 
ering statement.” The defendants 
were sentenced to hard labor, two of 
them for life. 
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By David J. Dallin 


The East German 
Police State 


Here is an excerpt from the charge 
against Joseph Schmidt, 30, of Sang- 


erhausen: 


“The defendant, who is blind, 
possessed a radio on which he was 
able to listen to RIAS [the free 
radio station in the Western sector 
of Berlin]. He decided to write 
articles [based on the broadcasts | 
with the help of his wife and 14- 
year-old daughter. In these arti- 
cles, he took a negative position 
on the popular elections and the 
Oder-Neisse line [the new Ger- 
man-Polish frontier, ceding form- 
er German territory to Poland].” 

The blind defendant was sentenced 
to five years. 

A case in Dresden, involving the 
sons of a Professor Winde who had 
put up a poster urging “Vote No” 
during the elections to the “People’s 
Congress,” was considered so im- 
portant that it was turned over to a 
Soviet military tribunal. The defend- 
ants received 25 years in a concen- 
tration camp. 

Of the 345 state’s attorneys in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, 92 per cent 
the SED (Communist 
party), and 284 are not law grad- 
uates. Among judges, the percentage 
of SED members is 63. The chief sub- 
ject of study in East Zone law schools 
is “social science,” -i.e., indoctrina- 
tion in Communism; of the 26 class 
sessions during the first semester, 22 
deal with “social science and Marx- 
ism” and four with the Russian lan- 
guage. 

The MSS or Ministry for State 
Security—popularly known as _ the 
SSD after Hitler’s notorious SD—is 
the German version of the Soviet 


belong to 


MVD. It was designed in Moscow 
and has a Soviet adviser in each of 
its twelve departments; its techniques 
of investigation, sentencing and ex- 
traction of confessions, and jts sys- 
tem of prisons and concentration 
camps, are all adapted from the 
Soviet secret police. One goal of the 
MSS is to extend its network of secret 
agents until there is one to every 
adult in East Germany—or 250,000 
in a population of 18,000,000. 

As in the Soviet Union, the secret 
agents obtain little or no pay; they 
are recruited either from among 
criminals or by means of threats 
and intimidation. Those who refuse 
to accept the assignment have to sign 
a pledge never to reveal that they 
had been approached. Those who ac- 
cept take the following pledge made 
out in their own handwriting: 


“T am ready and willing to de- 
fend the German Democratic Re- 
public with all the means at my 
disposal and, to this end, to name 
all its enemies, insofar as they 
are known or become known to 
me. I am aware that, if I do not 
fully carry out this obligation, I 
will be severely punished accord- 
ing to law.” 

In spite of six years of effort by 
the Soviet “advisers.” and huge out- 
lays, the German counterpart of the 
Soviet MVD is still a feeble fledg- 
ling, and its Soviet originators take 
a very dim view of their creation. 
They realize that in every East Ger- 
man official agency a certain number 
of employes are in regular contact 
with West Berlin and the Western 
zones, informing their friends of 
secret decisions and other important 
developments in the East German 
Communist regime. The MSS itself is 
riddled with anti-Communists; and, 
in a great many cases, it has been 
possible to warn prospective victims 
in time to help them avoid arrest or 
even to free those already in the 
hands of the police. 

An efficient clandestine organiza- 
tion is thus operating against the 
machinery of the Soviet German 
state. Next week, I will tell how it 
works and by whom it is headed. 
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—- THE 


KASHMIR 


DISPUTE 


A PAKISTANI VIEW 


By Arnold 


FTER THREE-AND-A-HALF YEARS 
A of unsuccessful attempts to solve 
the Kashmir dispute, relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan have re- 
cently become so tense that both have 
been concentrating troops and there 
is open talk of war. Under a Security 
Council resolution of last April, a 
new UN mediator, Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham, former President of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, is now on the 
spot trying to iron out differences 
between the two countries and set 


A. Gurwitch 


the stage for a plebiscite on Kashmir. 

If he is unsuccessful, the Council 
wants the issue submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Pakistan has accepted this, but 
India has made it clear that she will 
not agree and is receiving Dr. Gra- 
ham only as a “distinguished for- 
eigner” without official authority. 
New Delhi evidently realizes that the 
new resolution will not give her an- 
other opportunity, as in the past, to 
rest her case on allegedly favorable 


UN findings. 





Ever since partition followed the departure of the British in 1947, the threat 
of war between India and Pakistan has hovered over the Indian subcontinent, 
with the disposition of the former Princely State of Kashmir a chief point 
at issue. Last week, THe New Leaver published an Indian view of the Kashmir 


dispute by K. Balaraman, a Madras newspaperman. 


We present here a 


statement of the Pakistani position by Arnold A. Gurwitch, who was em- 
ployed until recently by the Pakistani Government and contributed the ar- 
ticles on Pakistan and the Punjab appearing in Collier’s Encyclopedia. 
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When the report of Sir Owen Dix. 
on, the Australian High Court Jus. 
tice sent to Kashmir last summer to 
settle the dispute, was published, In. 
dian circles expressed deep satisfac. 
tion. According to the Hindu press, 
he had completely vindicated the 
stand adopted by New Delhi from the 
outset of the conflict. 

What actually happened is that, in 
view of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s insistence on obtaining a 
ruling that Pakistan had been the 
aggressor in Kashmir, Sir Owen 
stated that the incursion of Moslem 
tribesmen from Pakistan’s Northwest 
Frontier Province into Kashmir in 
late October 1947 and the subsequent 
entry of regular Pakistani troops in 
May 1948 had indeed constituted a 
breach of international law. But he 
added immediately that he “had not 
been commissioned to make nor had 
. . . made a judicial investigation of 
the issue.” What was involved was 
one short paragraph in a document 
covering twenty-six typewritten pages, 
which, taken as a whole, reveals that 
Pakistan essentially backed Sir 
Owen’s formula for a solution of the 
dispute, while India made conditions 
for the demilitarization of Kashmir 
and the subsequent holding of a 
plebiscite which were unacceptable to 
the United Nations representative. 

The Pakistanis were not particu- 
larly shocked by Prime Minister 
Nehru’s intransigence, which they 
had expected. However, they were 
greatly disappointed by Sir Owen’s 
conclusion that, in view of India’s 
failure to agree with his proposals, 
the two parties should negotiate a 
direct settlement of the Kashmir con- 
flict. Pakistani Government leaders 
have no faith in the efficacy of direct 
talks on Kashmir, and they were 
much relieved when the Security 
Council rejected Sir Owen’s sugges 
tion. Actually, Pakistan has made at- 
tempts to confer with India, not only 
about Kashmir but also about var- 
ious other questions, such as_ the 
water rights of the rivers flowing 
from the Indian Punjab into West 
Pakistan, the division of the assets 
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and liabilities of British India, and 
the status of the religious minorities 
in both countries. 

The only agreement reached has 
been one guaranteeing the rights of 
minorities in order to avoid a large- 
scale 


between the two 


countries which would be equally 


migration 


ruinous for both. That no real prog- 
ress has been made in other negotia- 
tions does not surprise the Pakistanis, 


linking India and Kashmir was built 
only recently. Before the partition 
of the subcontinent in August 1947, 
all three roads leading into the state 
passed through Pakistan territory. 
On the other hand, a Pakistan 
which does not control at least the 
western part of Kashmir is practically 
at the mercy of a hostile government 
in New Delhi. 
Pakistan’s 


The agriculture of 
which 


west zone, com- 





UN MEDIATOR GRAHAM AND PAKISTAN'S ZAFRULLAH KHAN: NO SOLUTION YET 


who maintain that the Indian Gov- 
ernment has never reconciled itself to 
of Mother India” 


(i.e., the partition into India and 


the “vivisection 


Pakistan) and therefore has deliber- 
ately aggravated the differences be- 
tween the two countries as part of 
a scheme to strangle Pakistan eco- 
nomically and politically. 
Independent observers agree that 
possession of Kashmir can be no 
more than a question of prestige for 
India. There are no compelling fac- 
tors, geographic, military or eco- 
nomic, which make it necessary for 
India to hold Kashmir. Her boundary 
with the Princely State is formed by 
high, inaccessible mountains, except 
for a thirty-mile gap near the city 
of Pathankot, the ‘first 


and road 
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prises more than 70 per cent of her 
territory, is dependent on an irriga- 
tion system fed by the Indus and 
the five rivers of its basin, all of 
which are dammed up by headworks 
situated in Kashmir and the Indian 
Punjab. As the waters of the Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej, which flow from 
the Indian Punjab into that zone, 
were cut off for six weeks in the 
spring of 1948, Pakistan’s concern 
over her vital water supply cannot 
be dismissed as an idle fear. 
Pakistan’s defense system against 
an attack from Afghanistan and the 
Soviet Union is connected with the 
rest of the country by a railroad line 
and a road, linking Peshawar (North- 
west Frontier Province) and Lahore, 
which run for more than 150 miles 


at a distance of only a few miles 
from the Pakistan-Kashmir border. 
If India were in possession of all of 
Kashmir, she would practically con- 
trol this sole communication line. 
These are considerations which 
outweigh by far the cultural and re- 
ligious ties with the people of Kash- 
mir—which is 78 per cent Moslem— 
on which Pakistan bases her claim 
to the Princely State. . 
The late Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
who led the movement for an inde- 
pendent Moslem state on the Indian 
subcontinent, always included Kash- 
mir as an indispensable part of the 
projected state. He foresaw the dan- 
ger of an Indian-dominated Kashmir, 
and consequently, when the partition 
of British India became a certainty 
in the spring of 1947, he tried to pre- 
vent the inclusion of the eastern 
Punjab in India, which would have 
facilitated India’s access to Kashmir. 


THE PUNJAB PROBLEM 


The Punjab had at that time a 
population of approximately 34 mil- 
lion, about 50 per cent of which were 
Moslems and 35 per cent Hindus. 
The balance was held by the Sikhs. 
a sect organized along military lines. 
who totaled less than 4 million but 
occupied a position considerably 
more powerful than their number 
would indicate. If Pakistan was to 
acquire the entire Punjab, she had 
to persuade this strategic minority to 
welcome the administration of a 
Moslem state. Jinnah was prepared 
to grant the Sikhs a semi-autonomous 
status within Pakistan, but their 
leaders never responded to his ad- 
vances. There are strong indications 
that a similar offer was made by the 
Indian Congress party. In any case, 
the Sikhs declared themselves for 
joining India, thus opening the way 
for division of the province into an 
Indian East Punjab and a Pakistani 
West Punjab. (Instead of obtaining 
semi-autonomy, Master Tara Singh 
and several more of their leaders are 
now in Indian jails, and the Sikhs 
have reason for bitter regret at 
having backed India on the issue.) 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








KASHMIR CONTINUED 


Despite these developments, Pakis- 
tani leaders remained confident that 
India would be unable to make a bid 
to seize Kashmir, since the area of 
Gurdaspur, her only practical means 
of access, was a Moslem-majority dis- 
trict and hence was expected to be- 
come part of Pakistan. But, to their 
surprise and indignation, the greater 
part of Gurdaspur was awarded to 
India by Sir Cyril Radcliffe, chair- 
man of the boundary commission set 
up “to demarcate the boundaries of 
the two parts of Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous areas 
of Moslems and non-Moslems.” Mos- 
lem circles claim to have since dis- 
covered definite proof that this arbi- 
trary decision was part of a secret 
understanding between the Indian 
Congress party and the British Gov- 
ernment not to grant Kashmir to 
Pakistan. 

The exact boundary between East 
Punjab and West Punjab was made 
public on August 18, 1947. Mean- 
while, the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir, a Hindu ruling over a 
population more than 75 per cent 
Mohammedan, had given no indica- 
tion of his intentions. Like some 500 
other Indian princes, he had been 
urged by Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Viceroy of British India, before the 
partition of the subcontinent, to join 
the dominion contiguous to his terri- 
tory, with due regard to the wishes 
of his subjects. But while the Maha- 
rajah procrastinated, a revolt by his 
Moslem subjects broke out in several 
areas of Kashmir. 

The state militia soon found itself 
powerless against the rebels, who 
were joined by tribesmen from the 
Northwest Frontier Province of Pak- 
istan. His capital city of Srinagar 
threatened, the Maharajah acceded to 
India on October 26, 1947 and asked 
for military aid. Indian troops start- 
ed arriving by air the following day 
and, despite the later intervention of 
Pakistani armed forces, gradually 
brought most of Kashmir, except the 
western region bordering on Pakis- 
tan and the northern areas, under 
their control. 
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The legality of this accession, at 
that time only provisionally accepted 
by India and immediately contested 
by Pakistan, technically constitutes 
the Kashmir dispute as it was 
brought before the United Nations in 
January 1948. 

In the early stages of the hearings 
at Lake Success, the Karachi Gov- 
ernment counted on the Western 
powers, if not to support Pakistan’s 
stand, at least to exert enough diplo- 
matic pressure on Prime Minister 
Nehru to insure that the Indian Gov- 
ernment would go along with any 
measures advocated by the Council 
concerning the future of Kashmir. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


In practice, the Security Council 
has heretofore followed a course 
which leaves both countries free to 
agree or disagree with those mea- 
sures. India and Pakistan accepted 
two combined resolutions—known as 
the resolutions of August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949, of the United 
Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan—which established a cease- 
fire line between the Indian and 
Pakistani armies and provided for 
the demilitarization of the whole 
area, a truce stage and, finally, the 
holding of a plebiscite under UN 
supervision to let the people of Kash- 
mir decide which country they want- 
ed to join. 

Only the cease-fire has been put 
into effect. As for the other proposals. 
India, which has every interest in 
maintaining the status quo in Kash- 
mir, has raised innumerable objec- 
tions to the manner of interpreting 
the resolutions. Her objections are 
largely based on the sovereignty of 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir. 
which, according to India, lies ex- 
clusively with the administration of 
Sheikh Abdullah which she _ in- 
stalled. In practical terms, this means 
that Sheikh Abdullah’s regime must 
also be established in the sectors now 
held by Pakistani troops, which are 
to be withdrawn according to the 
UN demilitarization program, before 
a plebiscite can be organized. 


This point of view has proved, by 
and large, unacceptable to all those 
delegated by the Security Council to 
expedite settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute: first, the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan, 
which tried to implement its own 
resolutions; then, General McNaugh- 
ton, Canada’s representative at Lake 
Success, who held private talks with 
both parties in December 1949; and, 
lately, Sir Owen Dixon. It is a mat- 
ter of record that, in each instance, 
Pakistan was prepared to accept the 
proposals made to her. 

Because of the Western powers’ 
failure to support her claim to Kash- 
mir, there has been considerable 
speculation that Pakistan may turn 
to the Soviet Union. But Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan and Foreign 
Minister Zafrullah Khan appear to 
be wary of re-orienting their policy 
so completely, even for the sake of 
Kashmir. If Liaquat Ali had wanted 
to plead Pakistan’s cause in Moscow, 
he could have accepted the invitation 
to visit the Soviet capital which was 
extended to him late in 1949, In- 
stead, he came to the United States 
the following May. 

Pakistan’s latest move is to rally 
the whole Moslem world around the 
Kashmir dipute. An outward sign of 
this is the “Liberation of Kashmir” 
movement initiated by the World 
Moslem Conference, which has sent 
United Nations Secretary General 
Trygve Lie a scroll with about one 
million signatures from all over Asia, 
pledging not to “allow Kashmir, 
which by all canons of international 
law is a Moslem land, to groan under 
the tyrannical Hindu rule or to be 
annexed by the imperialistic expan- 
sionism of India.” 

Meanwhile, the Pakistan Foreign 
Office is striving to establish a bloc 
of Moslem countries of the Near 
and Middle East. Such an alliance 
would give a tremendous boost to 
Pakistan’s position in world affairs, 
and Karachi circles are confident that 
Prime Minister Nehru will give in on 
Kashmir rather than face a solid 
front of Moslem nations. 
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THE 


By Walter R. Storey 


PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
ren Joseph R. Grundy 
now controls Pennsylvania, de- 
spite the 1950 victory of the anti- 
Grundy GOP faction led by U. S. 
Senator James H. Duff and Governor 
John S. Fine. If the Philadelphia Re- 
publican ticket headed by the Rev. 
Daniel A. Poling wins in November, 
then Grundy and the same old GOP 
gang will continue to run the city. 

Last year, the Republican Old 
Guard seemed to have been defeated 
at the May primary when Duff and 
Fine were nominated. The party it- 
self almost lost the November elec- 
tion, for Richardson Dilworth, Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate, re- 
ceived 1,710,000 votes to 1,796,000 
votes for John S. Fine. The Demo- 
crats increased their statewide voting 
strength by over 400,000 between 
1946 and 1950. 

Now two Grundy men are advising 
Owlett, of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and William A. Schnader, 


Governor Fine—Mason 


who ran unsuccessfully for Governor 
on the Republican ticket in 1934. The 
allegedly liberal Dr. 
also been consulting Mr. Schnader 


Poling has 


in the latter’s downtown office. 
Those in the political know claim 
that Schnader interested Governor 
Fine in fighting for a “soak the poor” 
tax, a flat one-half-of-one-per-cent 
income tax. Eleven of the thirty Re- 
publican State Senators have re- 
belled against this means of raising 
revenue for the $1,200,000.000 need- 


ed by the Commonwealth in the pres- 


WaLTeR R. Storey, long active in 
Pennsylvania ‘ affairs, has written 
many reports for us on that state. 
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ent biennium. Combining with their 
twenty Democratic colleagues, these 
State Senators have been combating 
the Governor for months. Result: the 
longest session of the Legislature 
since the present State Constitution 
was adopted in the 1870s, no perma- 
nent appropriation for state agencies 
although the fiscal year ended on 
May 31, and little major legislation 
enacted. 

However, an act removing the po- 
litical activity ban Philadelphia 
judges had placed on court employes 
may be passed. This has been pushed 
by the Philadelphia GOP. No FEPC 
bill has been enacted as yet. Gover- 
nor Fine has been campaigning for 
the passage of a loyalty oath for state 
employes, despite the fact that an 
unscrupulous Communist will sign 
such an oath. Necessary reforms re- 
commended by the American Public 
Health Association for the Health De- 
partment have not gone through. 
This is the one large state where one 
must have a political sponsor before 
one can become a lab technician cap- 
able of giving a VD or a tuberculosis 
test. 

From the viewpoint of high-level 
Republican politics, Fine’s defection 
from Senator Duff may result in the 
latter controlling only part of the 
Keystone State delegation to the 1952 
Republican Convention. As Eastern 
manager of the Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent forces, Duff will be handicapped 
if he cannot count on his own state. 

Meanwhile, in April, Philadelphia 
voters approved a new City Charter 
by an overwhelming majority. Most 
Republican leaders opposed it; a few 
Democratic politicians were luke- 
warm toward it. The Mayor, District 


Attorney, Councilmen-at-Large, Dis- 
trict Councilmen and Magistrates to 
be elected this November will func- 
tion under the new Charter. 

Many improvements in city gov- 
ernment are embodied in the new set- 
up. Two of the seven Councilmen-at- 
Large must be of the minority party. 
Various agencies are consolidated 
under the Mayor, who is given more 
responsibility, as well as a manag- 
ing director to carry out his super- 
vision of the various departments. 

Having failed to carry Philadel- 
phia for the past few years, the local 
GOP has nominated for Mayor the 
Rev. Poling, Chaplain of the Chapel 
of the Four Chaplains. (The latter 
were two Protestants, one Catholic 
and a Jewish chaplain who were 





GOVERNOR JOHN FINE: A TURNABOUT 


drowned in the sinking of a troop 
transport in World War II: one of 
the ministers was a son of the Rev. 
Poling.) Dr. Poling is head of the 
World Christian Endeavor and the 
All-American Conference to Combat 
Communism, and editor of the Christ- 
ian Herald. 

With such a record, the Republi- 
cans think Dr. Poling can’t lose. They 
are willing to forget that he endorsed 
FDR in the 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign and vigorously criticized the 
GOP candidate, Governor Dewey. 

Although an _ independent 
mittee worked for the Rev. Poling 


com- 
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PHILADELPHIA ...cscro 


in the primary, as well as the regular 
Republican organization, his cam- 
paign chairman in the fall will be 
William J. Hamilton Jr., an old-line 
ward leader. Hamilton was one of 
the most outspoken opponents of the 
new City Charter, which the Rev. 
Poling will administer if he is elect- 
ed. 

Dr. Poling is being forced to com- 
promise his principles in return for 





SENATOR JAMES DUFF: A HANDICAP? 


the GOP machine’s support. In the 
two District Councilmanic areas com- 
prising the notorious river wards, 
dens of vice and phantom voters, the 
crusading clergyman did not oppose 
the two machine candidates for nom- 
ination. After declaring these men, 
Menna and Foglietta, unacceptable, 
the clergyman’s advisers decided not 
to oppose them at the primary. 
Joseph Clark Jr., City Controller, 
is running for Mayor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Many local Democrats 
would have preferred that City Trea- 
surer Richardson Dilworth campaign 
for this post, but he insisted on his 
friend, Clark, and is running for Dis- 
trict Attorney. Dilworth is consid- 
ered to have more appeal to the lower- 
and middle-income voters. Clark has 
tried to enforce the no-politics ban 
on city employes, has insisted on 
auditing the books of the various de- 
partments despite GOP opposition, 
and has forced department heads to 


keep time and production records of 
city employes—a revolutionary in- 
novation! 

In the July 24 primary, the State 
Democratic Committee received a re- 
buff when its candidate for State 
Supreme Court, Grover C. Ladner, 
was defeated by Michael A. Musman- 
no by 75,000 votes. This is a victory 
for the CIO, which forced the Demo- 
crats to run Musmanno for Lieuten- 
ant Governor last year. Musmanno’s 
nomination both times was a defeat 
for former U. S. Senator Francis 
Myers, who wants to return to the 
Senate in 1952. 

The CIO and liberals generally 
want to do some soul-searching about 
Musmanno and other candidates they 
endorse. Musmanno waged a crusade 
brutal 
police, Pennsylvania’s “Cossacks,” in 
the early 1930s. Although an Alle- 
gheny County judge, he has never 


against the coal-and-iron 


hesitated to join labor’s picket lines. 
But in the past year, he has made 
inane one-man raids on Communist 
offices, and refused to let an attorney 
practice in his court because the man 
was alleged to be a Communist. It is 
no secret that the erratic Musmanno 
wants to run for Governor in 1954, 
but so does the Quaker City’s Rich- 
ardson Dilworth. 

This is also the time for Americans 
for Democratic Action to do some 
thinking and acting on the local and 
neighborhood level. Liberals and or- 
ganized labor have complained that, 
in selecting candidates, Democratic 


leaders would not accept their sug. 
gestions. Yet recently the city ADA 
endorsed District Councilmen with. 
out consulting the rank and file in 
the respective Districts. Although 
only one Councilmanic candidate 
could be voted for, in one district 
ADA endorsed three persons and in 
another it endorsed two. 

A considerable rift has occurred 
between the Democratic party and 
the local ADA. Nationally, ADA 
proclaims itself independent of any 
party. Although it works closely with 
the Democrats here, the leaders of 
that party are aware of ADA’s na- 
tional political policy. Besides, there 
are many independent Republicans 
fed up with this city’s corruption 
and inefficiency. ADA is too leftist 
for these conservative folk, and the 
city’s Democratic chieftains can’t 
depend on ADA to be a “transmis- 
sion belt” into the Democratic party 
for disgruntled Republicans. 

The Mayoralty campaign promises 
to be lively and significant. If the 
Rev. Poling is elected, it is to be 
hoped he will not give good city gov- 
ernment a Christian burial with the 
aid of the descendants of Bosses 
Penrose and Vare. If Joe Clark is 
elected Mayor, an acid test of 
the labor-liberal-Democratic coalition 
will be made, both as to its cohesive- 
ness and its ability to give the city 
honest government. A Democratic 
victory in 1951 may signify that 
Pennsylvania will not be carried by 


the GOP in 1952 and 1954. 





HEARING THINGS 


Stassen Keeps Ear to Ground.—Newspaper headline. 


In such a posture, it’s quite clear, 
One’s very nearly blinded, 

And with a lowered head and ear 
It’s hard to keep high-minded. 


But nonetheless, we’re forced to say 
Of Stassen, thus alert, 

An ear to ground is one sure way 
To come up with the dirt. 


—Richard Armour 
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RON CURTAIN 


By Norbert Muhlen 


HE IRON CurTAIN is real enough. I traveled recently 
T by bike, car and foot along the boundaries which 
separate Western Germany from her Soviet-ruled neigh- 
bors. Fear, misery, kidnaping and murder marked every 
mile of the border. These boundaries are much more than 
delineations between countries or between parts of one 
country: They are the dividing lines between freedom 
and tyranny, between two ways of life which can never 
find compromise. 

“Do you see where the green fields end and the brown 
strip starts?” the driver asked when I first approached 
the frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
“That’s your Iron Curtain.” 

The dead-looking brown strip was the Soviet’s front 
yard. After coming to power, the Communists began im- 
mediately to lay out this symbolic dividing line between 
the two countries. Slave-labor companies set fire to wheat 
fields, forests and orchards, tore down roofs of farm 
houses and barns, wrecked villages along the border. To 
complete the destruction, Czech Army and secret-police 
detachments followed, dynamiting the ruins. 

I was sitting in the village inn of Schirding in the 
Bohemian Forest when loud detonations shook the beer 
steins on the tables. “They’re blowing up what remained 
of our houses over there,” a guest explained. “As they’ve 
done in Rathsam and Bohmisch-Fischern and Eichelberg 
and all the other villages,” another man said. The Com- 
munists’ purpose is to disrupt all communication between 
their subjects and their free neighbors, and to do that 
they have made their border into a wasteland. 


NORBERT MUHLEN is a regular contributor to THE NEw 
LEADER. At the present time, he is touring Germany. 
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The inhabitants of this wasteland were forced out of 
their houses by the new rulers. Those whose property 
extended over the frontier fled to the other side of the 
border and settled anew on their remaining bits of west- 
ern land. Once in a while, one of these peasants would 
crawl at dawn to his old fields across the border and 
secretly mow the grass. Some paid for it with their lives, 
like the peasant in Brennet who was shot by Czech border 
guards when they saw him returning with a few meager 
handfuls of hay. 

Another old peasant who had settled across the border 
forgot, after a few beers, about having moved to the 
West, and his feet carried him toward his old homestead 
in the East. He had hardly passed the border line when 
Communist guards arrested him. A Communist court sen- 
tenced him to ten years of hard labor for “illegal entry 
on orders of Western espionage agents.” 

The frontier between West Germany and Soviet-con- 
trolled East Germany is 650 miles long. The Communists 
have not laid a “dead zone” along this border, but as you 
approach it life seems to have vanished. At the boundary 
itself, the Communists have set up barricades of logs and 
stones; behind these are ditches, car traps and foxholes, 
grimly accentuating the gap between two worlds. 

To bar all intercourse between East and West, barbed 
wire is strung across the border wherever people live 
close by. One fence cuts through a hamlet near Bad 
Steben, separating the houses of two brothers who dwell 
side by side, though on opposite sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain. They see and nod at each other every day, but they 
have not sat at the same table for five years. A few 
months ago, when their old mother who lived in the east- 
ern brother’s house died, the western brother saw her 
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coffin carried to the funeral services which he was not 
permitted by the Communist police to attend. 

The pretty village of Médlarsreuth in Bavaria is also 
chopped into two parts by the Iron Curtain of barbed 
wire. Because the village school is in the eastern section, 
the children of the western part take an hour’s walk daily 
to the next western school rather than go to their own 
school a few hundred feet from their homes. 

At several points on the Thuringian border, Commu- 
nist authorities have erected little wooden huts adjoining 
the barbed-wire fence. Once a week, Germans from the 
East can here meet relatives from the West and talk with 
them while two Communist policemen stand by, listen- 
ing. There is a price on every meeting: a quarter-hour 
of police-supervised conversation costs five deutsche 
marks—a little more than a dollar. 

According to the map, Dassow Lake, an inlet of the 
Trave River on Holstein’s Baltic coast, is British-occupied 
and belongs to Western Germany; but the land surround- 
ing it on three sides is Red territory. The lake is famous 
for its fishing, yet no fishermen set sail on it, nor do the 
patrol boats of the West German and British border 
forces ever enter it. For if an adverse wind comes up and 
drives the boat toward the shore, the Communist. guards 
shoot the “invaders” as they did last June the fishermen 
Egon Werner and Ernst Mittag, or they arrest the crew 
and send them as slave laborers to the Aue district, 
where uranium for Soviet atom bombs is mined. 

On the northern end of the border, the island of Pri- 
wall thrusts its long grey beach. bordered by dark pine 
trees, into the Baltic. The western part of the beach is 
crowded with vacationists, relaxed in their hooded beach 
huts; but at the island’s midway point, where the Com- 
munist zone begins, the beach is deserted. A little boy of 
12 who swam by mistake a few feet over the invisible 
border line was shot in cold blood by Communist guards 
hiding in camouflaged tree tops. 

The whole western side of the Iron Curtain is lined by 
settlements which, though they are only a few years old, 
look more rundown and dilapidated than the century-old 
towns in the shadow of which they stand. These rows of 
ugly, rust-colored barracks are the provisional homes for 
refugees and expellees from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Almost 13,000,000 people, a third more than the popu- 
lation of Belgium, have passed through them since the 
war's end; and many of them have remained. This human 
wreckage of the cold war is sheltered in nearly 2,000 such 
camps; less than one person out of a thousand has 
chosen to return to the East. 

Approximately 3,000 fugitives still arrive every month. 
While I was driving near the frontier, a thunderstorm 
made me stop at a small inn. The rain had been pouring 
down for more than an hour, when a man and woman 
entered the room, dripping wet and exhausted. They were 
a doctor and his wife coming from Czechoslovakia; for 
two days they had hidden in the forests waiting for the 


moment when they could cross the river that forms the 
border here. During the cloudburst, the Communist 
guards disappeared and the half-starved couple swam to 
freedom. They had had to flee because a copy of the 
Reader’s Digest had been found in the doctor’s hospital 
desk. On this evidence alone, he was suspected of being a 
“Western agent.” 

In towns along the Iron Curtain, I met dozens of 
people who fled from the East, among them a Soviet 
major who deserted the Red Army, an East German rail- 
road engineer who had driven his locomotive right across 
the border, a Latvian fisherman who sailed to freedom 
rather than return with his day’s catch, Polish priests, 
Ukrainian underground fighters, Hungarian Jews, Lith- 
uanian peasants. 

Their trips had been a race with death, since the 
border is closely watched. Guards patrol the fields and 
woods with police dogs and bloodhounds, others man 
obseryation towers built on every hill, still others crouch 
in foxholes in the underbrush. Almost every night I heard 
shots. Many of these are fired only to frighten transgres- 
sors; but many bullets are as deadly as those that killed 
two out of three Czech students who were trying to crawl 
to freedom near Bayrisch-Haeusl. Frontier authorities 
told me that at best one out of two refugees arrives. 


UNRELIABLE GUARDS 


The Iron Curtain’s greatest weakness, though, is the 
men who guard it, for they include many secret anti- 
Communists. People’s Police themselves and other border 
guards arrive in the West in a small but continuous 
stream. A Berlin newspaper runs a three-word report 
daily, stating “Yesterday three (or six, or—if the going 
is good—1l15) Vopos” (the slangy abbreviation of 
People’s Police). This indicates the number of Commu- 
nist policemen who passed into the West the day before. 
Those who fled told me that they did not like spying on 
their own countrymen, that they would not want to be 
lynched after an anti-Communist revolution or to be 
prosecuted after a Russian defeat, that they had learned 
to hate Communism. Many had been drafted for the job 
by the Communist Labor Exchange when they were un- 
employed, or lured to the job by the promise of high pay 
which they did not get. 

Refugees from the East are not necessarily safe because 
they have crossed the border, for the Communists often 
reach across to seize their victims. Near Hasselbach, on 
the Czech frontier, a group of escapees who were already 
200 yards inside Bavaria were forced by Czech guards to 
march back like prisoners of war. And at the town of 
MGlln, five miles from the Iron Curtain, a manufacturer 
who had settled there after his flight from the East was 
taken for a ride by armed civilians and delivered to the 
secret police. 

Since the end of 1950, the East German Ministry of 
Security has offered a reward of 10,000 East marks for 
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the “recapture or liquidation” of any East German of- 
ficial who flees to the West. 

A former secret-police agent, Fritz Dowideit, escaped 
to the West, where he made friends with a local grocer. 
Three weeks after their acquaintance, the grocer present- 
ed him with a pound of butter and several cans of sar- 
dines. Dowideit gave the gift to a girl friend, who made 
herself a sandwich, ate it and died. West German police, 
investigating, found that the grocer had been handsomely 
paid by the Eastern police to poison the food. Dowideit 
himself disappeared two days later, after telephoning the 
police to say that he was being shadowed. This phone call 
was the last anybody in the West ever heard of him. 

A sense of danger and distrust poisons the atmosphere 
all along the frontier. In several cities, I was warned to 
be careful in bars, because some barmaids are suspected 
of being Soviet agents and. of using knockout drops on 
customers who are high con the Communist kidnaping 
list. Before you enter a taxi, the driver scrutinizes you as 
cautiously as you scrutinize him. Neither one of you 
wants to end up on the wrong side of the Iron Curtain. 

A taxi service had developed between the city of Hof 
and points nearer the border, and it is much used by 
escapees and secret visitors from Soviet-held territory. 
The taxis are operated mainly by refugees. One of these, 
a former school teacher from East Germany, recognized 
a new driver as the Kommissar of the East German secret 
police who had grilled her shortly before she fled. He 
arrived in the West with apparently genuine papers as a 
political refugee. But when his identity was discovered, 
he admitted that his job was to drive unsuspecting new- 
comers whom the Soviets wanted to a prearranged place, 
whence they were led back to an Eastern jail. 

One young woman who had worked as interpreter for 
Soviet officers and then fled to the West got a phone call 
from a hospital, informing her that her girl friend had 
had a serious accident and would like to see her immedi- 
ately. She rushed into a taxi which happened to be wait- 
ing in front of her house. The driver, a Soviet agent, took 
her to a lonely spot where another car was waiting to 
carry her back behind the Iron Curtain. 

Another technique has been used against people in the 
West who know too much about the Communists. While 
walking or bicycling on a street with little traffic, a hit- 
and-run driver knocks them down. A second car, follow- 
ing closely, then picks them up to drive them to a first-aid 
station. Both cars are manned by Soviet agents, who de- 
liver the victim to an Eastern police post. 

Most people along the frontier accept Soviet-directed 
abductions as almost normal occurrences. Elsewhere in 
the world, if you noticed a car careening madly down the 
road, you'd probably say: “That driver must be drunk.” 
But a friend of mine who has lived in the border district 
for several years stated with quite matter-of-factness, 
when we saw a car rushing eastward toward the frontier: 
“Seems they’re kidnaping somebody again.” 
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When you enter a restaurant or a shop near the border, 
people look at your shoes, to learn whether you come 
from the East or from the West. Worn-out or patched 
shoes are the mark of the visitor from across the Curtain. 

Thousands of these visitors pass the border, secretly 
every week just to spend a little time in the free West, 
though they run the same dangers as refugees who come 
to stay. You can see them at roadside stands close to 





EAST GERMAN REFUGEES: ONLY A FEW GO BACK 


the border, devouring delicacies they cannot obtain at 
home—a banana, a herring, a chocolate bar. One man 
who arrived with his wife and children inquired cau- 
tiously: “Do you have genuine Coca-Cola?” Like a con- 
noisseur tasting a rare vintage, he held the bottle to the 
light, sipped a few drops, then stated with satisfaction: 
“Yes, this seems to be it.” For the next half hour, the 
family slowly emptied the bottle. 

You see these visitors gazing at show windows of 
modest country grocery and delicatessen stores as though 
they were looking at masterpieces in a museum. Even if 
they cannot buy what is offered, they are excited to see 
foods which have disappeared from the shops in the East. 
And when they return home, telling about the wonders of 
the Western world, they become the best propagandists 
we could have, giving the lie to the unceasing flow of 
Soviet slander and calumny. 

When you buy a newspaper or a magazine near the 
western side of the border, the salesman says, “Fifty pfen- 
nigs and five years,” indicating the price in currency as 
well as the price in prison time for carrying the publica- 
tion east of the Curtain. In spite of the danger, the news- 
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stands do a good business. Hundreds of illegal visitors 
stuff Western magazines as well as Western chocolate 
bars and oranges in their rucksacks before they return to 
terror and hunger. 

American cigarettes, hard to get and expensive in most 
of Europe, can be bought cheaply along the Iron Curtain. 
But after smoking one, you discover a new and awful 
taste in your favorite brand. They were made in Russia, 
a statement carefully omitted on their labels. It’s often 
the same with American coffee. Russians smuggle these 
imitations into the West in big quantities. In this way, 
they accomplish two things: They get American dollars 
to pay for purchases from Western Europe; and they 
cheat the Western German Republic out of taxes, thus 
damaging the American effort to get the Western econ- 
omy going. 


SMUGGLING TRICKS 


The Soviets are ingenious in their method of smuggling 
contraband goods out. At Soviet headquarters at Karls- 
horst, the goods are sold for dollars to a ring of black- 
market dealers. Then the black-marketeers get seemingly 
correct documents confirming their purchase of vege- 
tables, fruits or some other customs-free commodity, 
along with an order requesting border guards to assist 
the transport in every way. 

When such a shipment arrives, on its way to the West, 
Communist customs guards hold up all traffic coming 
through their post. Dozens of trucks may wait a day or 
more for the go-ahead sign. When this caravan is finally 
released and arrives at the other side, the Western ofh- 
cials are too swamped to investigate thoroughly and the 
smuggled goods thus pass unnoticed. 

Communist newspapers, pamphlets, banners and other 
propaganda devices cross the Curtain regularly, often in 
railroad cars or barges with double bottoms. Recently, 
one barge containing 44 tons of Communist flags, party 
uniforms and stickers was seized in Schnackenburg, 
where the boats arrive from the East. More than 12 
railroad cars carrying leaflets were seized last year at 
frontier checkpoints. 

But the people of West Germany talk back across the 
Curtain. At Ratzeburg, on the Western side of the Hol- 
stein frontier, an elderly school teacher has acquired a 
mortar, and with it he shoots pamphlets into Soviet Ger- 
many. Elsewhere rockets carry anti-Communist messages 
behind the Curtain, and balloons drift high over the 
border with words of freedom to be read by the people 
before the Communist police can seize them. 

Among the people on the western side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, there are fewer Communists or fellow-travelers than 
among any other people in the world. What they see, hear 
and learn every day about life “over there” makes them 
immune to all Communist blandishments. 

But precisely because they know so well how ruthless, 
destructive and despicable Communism is, they are more 


afraid of the Soviets than most other people in the world. 
From across the Curtain, a special strategy of terror is 
used to cow them into non-resistance. Western officials 
along the border are deluged with anonymous letters and 
phone calls advising them to wise up and help the Eastern 
victors of tomorrow; Soviet-controlled radio stations 
broadcast the same message to the whole border popula- 
tion. With the Communists only a few miles away, their 
threats tend to be taken seriously. 

Anti-Communist businessmen of the West have adver- 
tised in Communist newspapers; anti-Communist peas-’ 
ants near the border give information to Eastern agents. 
In one border city, the anti-Communist municipal work- 
ers refused to take down posters which the Communists 
had secretly posted on the walls. The police chief of 
another important town looked carefully over his should- 
er before he told me how he hated Communism. Many 
have stored away a few cans of gasoline and mapped the 
roads to the West in preparation for their escape if Com- 
munism should cross the border. 

Agents from the East cross the border in a continuous 
stream, posing as businessmen, teachers, even clergymen, 
to exhort the people of the West to support the Soviets. 
One crew of Communists recently toured the frontier 
countries of Lower Saxony, selling pictures of Stalin to 
the peasants at four dollars apiece. “If you have a picture 
of Stalin in your house, the Soviets won’t take your farm 
away when they come here,” they told the peasants. 
Thousands of portraits were sold “as insurance premiums 
against the Communist invasion,” as the peasants put it. 
A few weeks later, a new crew of Communist salesmen 
came down on the district, this time offering even more 
expensive red flags. “The Communists,” they said, “won’t 
take the cattle from farms which show a red flag when 
invasion comes.” 

The rumor that “the Americans won’t fight in Europe” 
is systematically spread by Communist agents. A favorite 
and often repeated trick is to have faked “Communist in- 
vasion plans” published in the Western press to alarm the 
people. Much as the West Germans hate the neighboring 
Eastern dictatorship, they fear it even more, and the 
Communists let no chance escape to reinforce this fear. 

Whether the West can resist successfully if Communist 
armies should start to march is a continuous topic of 
conversation. Their closeness to the East tends to sharpen 
and bring out more clearly what people throughout Ger- 
many, if not throughout Europe, are talking about. 
Rarely seeing an Allied occupation soldier on the border 
posts, they wonder how meaningful is our talk of a firm 
defense against Communism. They are apt to be a little 
discouraged when they see the Communist border guards 
with their modern arms outnumbering the poorly-armed 
Western police by three or four to one. Hardly anybody 
along the border believes that the Iron Curtain is more 
than a short-lived entrenchment on the front line of the 
cold war. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ONSCIENCE, according to Shakes- 
aber makes cowards of us all. 
However that may be, there is noth- 
ing like an international shady deal 
to produce a crop of apologists. The 
Yalta Agreement of February 1945 
has been the subject of many labored 
apologies, from Roosevelt’s speech in 
Congress after his return from sign- 
ing it to Acheson’s recent statement 
before the joint Senate committee on 
the MacArthur dismissal. 

One champion of Yalta was the 
late Edward Stettinius, who hit on 
the quaint argument that it was a 
great victory to induce the Soviet 
leaders to sign certain pledges, re- 
gardless of whether they were carried 
out. This is like praising as a finan- 
cial genius a man who accepted large 
sums in worthless checks. 

Now the Alsop team of columnists 
has leaped into the Yalta breach. 
Writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 22, they blithely as- 
sure their readers that “the real point 
about Yalta is that it was a pretty 
good deal, if the other parties to the 
bargain had only kept it.” 

Now this by no means original 
assertion leads logically and ines- 
capably to certain other questions. 
Was it “a pretty good deal” to sanc- 
tion the complete scrapping of the 
Atlantic Charter while hypocritically 
professing respect for its principles? 
The acceptance of the so-called Cur- 
zon Line eastern frontier for Poland. 
the detachment of large unspecified 
chunks of ethnically German terri- 
tory for cession to the Soviet Union 
and Poland were decisions in fla- 
grant violation of the self-determina- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Guilty Consciences 
About Yalta 


tion clauses of the Atlantic Charter. 
Was it a “pretty good deal” to 
recognize the legitimacy of human 
slavery by authorizing the use of the 
labor of German war prisoners as 
“reparations” ? This was another fea- 
ture of the Yalta Agreement which its 
apologists are fond of forgetting. 
Was it a “pretty good deal” to 
make ourselves partners in an infam- 
ous fugitive-slave contract, consent- 
ing to hand back to Soviet execu- 
tioners all escaped Soviet citizens 
found in the Western zones? There 
were scenes of indescribable human 
including suicides, 
when this feature of the pact was 
carried out. One can hardly imagine 
a greater handicap to the success of 
our present belated policy of seeking 
to organize a resistance movement 
among the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
Was it a “pretty good deal” to 


misery, many 


turn over to Stalin the economic con- 
trol of Manchuria, strategic key to 
China? Here the Alsops, who, like 
most apologists for Yalta, simply pass 
over in silence many of its most ob- 
features, counting on 
public ignorance and forgetfulness. 
become more articulate. They repeat 
the familiar argument that Roose- 
velt’s military advisers wanted to buy 
Russian aid in the conquest of Japan. 
“which was officially estimated likely 
to cost two years and half a million 


jectionable 


American lives.” 

This is merely an indictment of 
the appallingly bad intelligence ac- 
cepted by those military advisers. 
Japan’s air and naval power had 
been knocked out by the time of 
Yalta. There had been a number of 


Japanese peace feelers. Had the U.S. 
had the wisdom to offer Japan in 
1945 the reasonable, non-vindictive 
peace worked out in 1951, is it not 
almost certain that Japan would have 
concluded a quick peace and _ per- 
mitted American troops to replace 
apanese in Manchuria? Then the 
Russian invasion would probably 
never have occurred. 

And if the Chinese Communists 
had not received large quantities of 
Japanese arms from the Red Army, 
at a time when General Marshall, 
pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of a 
coalition government with the Com- 
munists, imposed a complete em- 
bargo on U.S. arms shipments to the 
Nationalists, there is a better than 
even chance that the Communists 
would never have conquered China. 
Was it a “pretty good deal” to have 
facilitated that? 

The Alsops offer some extremely 
dubious speculations of Yugoslav 
Communists as evidence that Stalin 
tried to carry out the Yalta Agree- 
ment regarding China and Yugo- 
slavia, until our precipitate demobil- 
ization convinced him there was no 
power behind U.S. diplomacy. This 
demobilization was a great mistake. 

But it is a matter of record that 
the ink on the Yalta Agreement was 
hardly dry when the Soviet Union 
violated it by imposing a puppet gov- 
ernment on Rumania and by carry- 
ing out a reign of terror in Poland, 
calculated to make the pledged “free 
and unfettered elections” impossible. 

Is there any reason in logic or 
common sense why Stalin should 
have earnestly tried to fulfil in China 
and Yugoslavia an agreement which 
he treated as a scrap of paper in 
Poland and Rumania? 

It is a great pity that the Yalta 
issue has never been thrashed out in 
some public forum. It is one of my 
own still-unrealized dreams to get 
some defender of Yalta into a debat- 
ing ring where it would be possible 
to demand straightforward answers 
to questions which are customarily 
passed over in silence or glossed 
over in misrepresentations. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Jews Under Stalin 


The Jews in the Soviet Union. 
By Solomon M. Schwarz. 
Syracuse. 380 pp. $5.00. 


Mr. ScHwarz, a Russian lawyer 
and economist who was driven out of 
his country by the Communist coup, 
has written many valuable studies in 
recent years on political and eco- 
nomic problems of the Soviet Union. 
He now presents, under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, a major work on the Jews in 
the Soviet Union, based exclusively 
on original sources and the result of 
much careful research. 

Considering the scarcity of reli- 
able information, Mr. Schwarz has 
done a most difficult job unusually 
well. A spirit of true scholarship and 
objectivity pervades the whole study. 
He never claims more than he can 
support by his evidence and he is 
careful nowhere to overstate his case. 
Thus his book may serve as a model 
for other studies on Soviet trends 
and Soviet reality. 

The book is divided into two parts. 
The first and longer one deals with 
Soviet minority policy and the Jews, 
the second one discusses anti-Semit- 
ism in the U.S.S.R. The Soviet atti- 
tude to the Jews can be best under- 
stood if one remembers that Lenin 
refused to recognize a Jewish na- 
tion or Jewish nationalism. “Anyone 
defending the slogan of national cul- 
ture belongs among the nationalistic 
petty bourgeois and not among Marx- 
ists,” Lenin wrote. “This is also true 
of the most oppressed and persecut- 
ed nation, the Jews. Jewish national 
culture is the slogan of rabbis and 
bourgeois, the slogan of our enemies.” 
The same attitude was assumed by 
Stalin in his Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question. There Stalin regard- 
ed assimilation as desirable and in- 
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evitable. The answer to the “Jewish 
problem” could not be found in “guar- 
antees against assimilation” which 
would foster “national narrowmind- 
edness and the spread of prejudice,” 
but in complete equality, in the re- 
moval of all restrictions based on a 
person’s descent or nationality, and 
in cultural assimilation. 

It is therefore not astonishing that 
the Soviet Government, regarding 
Jewish national consciousness unde- 
sirable, has lately proceeded with an 
active policy of de-nationalization. 
This policy was helped by the events 
of the war, with its dispersal of the 
centers of Jewish settlement. As little 
as Soviet citizens of German descent 
or those of Islamic faith are allowed 
to look to the Germans or Moham- 
medans outside the Soviet Union or 
to feel any bond with them, Soviet 
citizens of Jewish descent or faith 
could. not be allowed to express any 
tie or sympathy with citizens of a 
foreign country. For these citizens 
were, in the nature of things, in the 
“enemy camp.” Therein Communist 


policy on the Jewish problem is at 
one with Communist dogma. 

The concept of an “international 
Jewish people” and its culture tran- 
scending boundaries was denounced 
in 1949 as “cosmopolitanism” which 
was serving “the enemies of our 
homeland.” A great effort was made 
to discredit “cosmopolitans,” which 
meant all those people maintaining 
some humanitarian, universalist or 
objective standards, as non-Soviet 
and alien. Dr. Schwarz concludes his 
discussion of anti-Semitism in the 
U.S.S.R. with the statement that 
“since the middle of 1949 anti-Sem- 
itism in the U.S.S.R. has shunned 
making any open display. But the 
stealthy variety of anti-Semitism, 
which, as repeatedly noted, has been 
gaining ground since the late 1930's, 
continues to exert its undeniable in- 
fluence on Soviet society.” This con- 
clusion is entirely borne out by the 
careful documentation in the book, 
which is a valuable contribution to 
a better understanding of Soviet 
theory and Soviet reality. 
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A Joyless Pilgrimage 
Reviewed by Wallace Markfield 


Frequent contributor to “Comment- 
ary,” “Partisan Review,” “Hudson Review” 


Sherwood Anderson. 
By Irving Howe. 


Wm. Sloane Associates. 271 pp. $3.50. 


LikE THoMAs WOLFE, Sherwood 
Anderson is one of the writers we 
have surrendered, half-unwillingly, to 
our adolescence. Such writers are 
painful to reread, for they recall to 
us a world once as vast and bound- 
less as our early yearnings, now be- 
come unbearably small and confining. 
We realize suddenly that their vis- 
ions are limited, that they have, ul- 
timately, only one note to sound and 
one story to tell. In the end, the 
longer we dwell upon them, the more 
difficult thrust 
aside the growing sense of exaspera- 
tion and point to the small but vital 
residue in their work, that core which 
remains despite the self-indulgence, 
the perpetual awkwardness and grop- 
ing, the stubborn adherence to old 
errors. 


does it become to 


It is this sense of discomfort of 
critic with subject which is perhaps 
the outstanding feature of Mr. Howe’s 
study. The pilgrimage which he has 
undertaken world 
seems stiff, constrained and joyless, 
a mission to be concluded as quickly 
and efficiently as possible. A sense of 


into Anderson’s 


unease emerges even in the opening 
chapters, as Mr. Howe, with pains- 
taking care and documentation, at- 
tempts to recreate the drowsy Ohio 
town where Anderson grew up. It 
is the world of the bicycle and buggy 
craftsman, the stablehands, the old 
village artisans, filled with the barely- 
realized terror of nineteenth-century 
America slipping into the fetters of 
modern industrial life. Fumbling, 
over-sentimental, Anderson managed 
nevertheless to capture the wonder 
and awfulness of the change that 
was taking place, setting it down with 
an intensity and lyricism that gave it 
the quality of sudden revelation. 
Mr. Howe, utilizing the precision 
tools of modern historiography, gives 
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us a more concrete picture but one 
which is far less meaningful. 


“The central fact about Ohio 
life in the late 19th century,” Mr. 
Howe writes, “is thus the tempor- 
ary coexistence of sharply con- 
trasting types of social organiza- 
tion. It is precisely this conjunc- 
tion which has been neglected by 
those historians who tend to view 
the frontier and the recent fron- 
tier as isolated historical sectors 
moving autonomously to more ad- 
vanced stages of economy.” 


At times, Mr. Howe appears to be 
airing a grievance, the nature of 
which is never quite plain. It would 
seem almost as though there were 
certain things for which he is never 
quite able to forgive Anderson. One 
of these is the fact that Anderson 
was forced for a great part of his 
life to earn his living as an advertis- 
ing copywriter. This evidently dis- 
turbs Mr. Howe, forcing him into 
the sort of absurd and fruitless con- 
jecture that is typified by the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“Sherwood Anderson was to be 
a writer... perhaps as a com- 
petitive reaction to his brother’s 
painting, but most likely because 
the abuse of language arouses in 
sensitive copy-writers a desire to 
use it honestly and creatively.” 


Such a passage might be glossed 
over as mere careless writing were 
it not for the fact that this is just 
about as close as Mr. Howe is will- 
ing to take us to the sources of An- 
derson’s creativity. Gifted as Mr. 
Howe is in outlining social back- 
grounds, culture patterns and Zeit- 
geists, there is missing the subtle 
response to the personal design and 
tension of a work which marks the 
first-rate critical intelligence. In his 
analysis, for example, of Marching 
Men, he clarifies the ideological mis- 


constructions of Anderson’s critics 
and, pointing to its mindless power- 
worship, lays bare the novel’s totali- 
tarian bias. While such an approach 
is fruitful, it ends at the point where 
the task of the critic only begins. 
For in the dumb brotherhood of men 
advancing into the obscurity of an 
undefined future, Anderson mirrored 
his own dilemma—that of the artist 
who has broken through the prison 
of convention and repression only to 
find that all has been expended in 
liberation, doomed to the role of the 
prophet whose vision must always ex- 
ceed his grasp. 

What Anderson sought was the 
inexpressible mysteriousness of the 
secret world that lay beneath the 
visible surface of an oppressive real- 
ity. His characters, impotent and 
mutilated, reach constantly toward an 
indefinable absolute which, when it 
is finally obtained, is scarcely com- 
municable and unbearably brief. Mr. 
Howe, contrasting Anderson with 
D. H. Lawrence, sets Anderson’s con- 
fusion, his inability to synthesize 
momentary insights into a cohesive 
whole beside Lawrence’s more power- 
ful and sure vision. If proof is 
needed that Lawrence is the greater 
writer, Mr. Howe furnishes it. But, 
even as he points to Anderson’s 
fumbling treatment of sex, Mr. Howe 
fails to perceive that Anderson 
strained not for sexuality, but for 
something that lay beyond desire. 
Like the country doctor in Walk 
In The Moonlight, his characters 
transcend erotic fulfillment and reach 
wholeness only after the rejection of 
sex, escaping into an idyllic, timeless 
state where consciousness does not 
exist. Anderson himself warned, over 
and over again, that this vision was 
incomplete. Yet, for whatever it is 
worth it exists, in a strangely unified 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








PILGRIMAGE 


form which Mr. Howe has inexplic- 
ably chosen to ignore. 

At times, Mr. Howe is capable of 
vivid and sympathetic writing, par- 


CONTINUED 


ticularly in those chapters dealing 
with Anderson’s final, tragic years. 
But these are only flashes which do 
not compensate for the over-all frag- 


mented quality of his book. In the 
end, Anderson emerges more pallid 
and enervated than we have ever 
remembered him. 





‘The Tradition of Immanence 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 
Contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Partisan Review,” “Modern Review” 


Man and God. 
By Victor Gollancz. 
Houghton Mifflin. 576 pp $3.75. 


THIS RICH COLLECTION of passages 
from the sacred writings of many 
religions and sects, as well as from 
secular philosophy and poetry, has 
been put together, as the subtitle 
says, to “express a mood about the 
human and divine.” Mood, not doc- 
trine, is what the compiler says he 
wanted to convey; yet the definite 
pattern indicated by his selections 
and omissions adds up to a fairly 
definite “doctrine” about God and 
man and the religious life. Mr. Gol- 
lancz himself formulates in the Fore- 
word his own “doctrinal” position 
by rejecting “anti-religious human- 
ism and anti-humanistic religion.” In 
other words, he shuns dogmatic 
thinking, whether of the atheistic 
and materialistic or the theological 
kind; he responds only to words in 
which a spiritual yearning expresses 
itself in all-embracing terms, without 
any connotations of exclusiveness or 
claims to orthodoxy. Thus, his an- 
thology reflects abundantly one 
strain of the religious and spiritual 
tradition of the West: the heterodox 
and mystical; it excludes the other 
strain, that of theological system- 
building and orthodoxy. 

More specifically, the “mood” 
captured and documented by Mr. 
Gollancz asserts oneness of God and 
man, God and the world, man and 
fellow-man. It conceives of all be- 
ing as good and divine, and tends to 
consider evil as non-existent. This 
“mood” may be defined as that of 
immanence: neither the world nor 
our own nature has to be “transcend- 
ed” to attain salvation and oneness 
with God. 
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Contrasting with the mystic’s feel- 
ing of “immanence,” the dominant 
strain in the religious thought of 
Western Christianity has always 
stressed “transcendence” as funda- 
mental to the understanding of the 
relation between God and the world. 
For “transcendent” religious think- 
ing, too, the final aim is union with 
God, and created nature is not wholly 
alien from the divine essence. The 
difference is only that the mystic 
recognizes no barrier hindering as- 
cent to union with God, whereas the 
believer in transcendence is aware of 
such a barrier; to him, final fulfil- 
ment is attainable only by leaping 
over a chasm into a “beyond.” This 
motif of transcendence is absent from 
the present collection. Agonized, des- 
perate seekers for a God hidden be- 
yond ordinary reality and experience, 
Pascal for instance, are not repre- 
sented. There are a few “edifying” 
excerpts from Kierkegaard, but 
nothing reflecting his specific way of 
thinking. Karl Barth, the strongest 
contemporary exponent of faith in 
God as the “other,” is only obliquely 
represented in a few passages by 
other thinkers expressly repudiating 
him. The chief witnesses for the 
spiritual “mood” projected here are 
mystics like Meister Eckhart, Jakob 
Boehme, Heinrich Suso, William 
Blake, and the great Hassidic mystics 
of Judaism. In a less metaphysical 
and more ethical vein, the theme of 
kindness and love is sounded by key 
passages from the Old and New 
Testaments. The string of meditations 
on union with the divine through self- 
less service and mystical ecstasy cul- 


minates in Albert Schweitzer’s con- 
cept of “reverence for life.” 

The mixture is, one feels, personal 
to the compiler; but it is more than 
an individual “mood” or idiosyn- 
crasy. Immanence, ‘indeed, is the nat- 
ural feeling tone of Jewish mysticism. 
For the Jew, salvation is neither a 
mystery nor a problem; it is a birth- 
right, the natural goal of all created 
life. There is nothing conditional 
about it: one merely has to “wait” 
for it, and it will come sure as rain. 
What strikes the modern reader in 
the Hassidic teachers quoted by Mr. 
Gollancz is their complete self-assur- 
ance, their feeling of sovereignty. To 
them, man’s essence is absolute pow- 
er, power to penetrate heaven; what- 
ever path or vehicle he chooses will 
carry him there, if only he chooses 
with all his being and all his heart. 
I do not think that this assertion of 
human power can be explained psy- 
chologically as the pariah’s compen- 
satory dream of omnipotence. It is 
far too real and much too genuine 
for that. 

It is in the Hassidic excerpts that 
we find the most condensed expres- 
sion of the message Mr. Gollancz 
wanted to convey. The message is 
that man can save himself only by 
becoming whole. The great danger is 
fragmentization: nothing worth while 
can be achieved as long as theory and 
practice, contemplation and _ action 
remain separated from each other. 
The great representatives of the 
spiritual tradition of immanence 
show how man may fulfill his voca- 
tion by restoring the unity of his be- 
ing. 
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The Woman on the Couch 


Reviewed by Ludwig Eidelberg 
Faculty, New York Psychoanalytic 
Institute; Author, “Take Off Your Mask” 


Fight Against Fears. 
By Lucy Freeman. 
Crown. 332 pp. $3.00. 


Miss FREEMAN was very sick. She 
had a bad sinus, acne, stomach pains, 
and many other symptoms. She went 
to many doctors, tried different kinds 
of treatments, but found no relief. 
Because she thought her illness was 
incurable, she became more and more 
unhappy. She didn’t know then that 
her unhappiness was the cause, not 
the result, of her illness. Finally, she 
was advised to seek the help of psy- 
choanalysis. : 

In her book Fight against Fears, 
she gives an honest and unliterary 
account of what took place during 
the five years she spent with her doc- 
tor, trying to learn to face the truth, 
even if this truth was painful and 
humiliating. 

Using notes she made during her 
treatment, she describes aptly how 
she was initiated into an under- 
standing of the nature of the Un- 
conscious. In one of the sessions at 
the beginning of her treatment, she 
became aware of her hate for her 
mother and got angry at her doctor 
who was responsible for this shocking 
discovery. Presently, however, she 
noticed that she could now breathe 
freely and that the swelling of her 
sinus had disappeared. Obviously, this 
experience did not cure her sinus but 
helped her to understand that the un- 
conscious phenomena are not avail- 
able to our conscious personality be- 
cause they represent a threat, but that 
we can discover them if we are pre- 
pared to face them in spite of our 
fears. If our courage has grown suf- 
ficiently to look for them and recog- 
nize them, we are able to gain control 
over them and to eliminate the symp- 
toms they could produce as long as 
they were unconscious. 

In another example, in which her 
doctor showed her that her “whisper- 
ing” was not due to her throat con- 
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dition, but that both were the results 
of unconscious hostility, she helps us 
understand that the act of conscious- 
ness is not a pure intellectual mech- 
anism. Our repressed emotions keep 
being repressed because we are afraid 
to admit that part of us has failed to 
grow up and remained infantile and 
savage. 

The reviewer has the opinion that 
this book will be of great help to all 
those who are in need of psychoanaly- 


sis but who are too scared to try it. 

Miss Freeman’s description of the 
transference situation (in which the 
psychoanalyst doesn’t seduce his pa- 
tients, but helps them recognize that 
their feelings for him represent a 
repetition of feeling they had as 
children for their parents) will show 
that the goal of psychoanalysis is not 
unconditional surrender to our in- 
stincts but the harmonious develop- 
ment of the total personality. 





The Lonely Hunters 


The Desert of Love. 
By Francois Mauriac. 


Pellegrini & Cudahy. 214 pp. $3.00. 


Francois Mauriac, at sixty-six, is 
an accomplished writer. A member of 
the Académie Francaise since 1933, he 
has written some twenty-five novels, a 
few volumes of poetry, a couple of 
plays and a host of critical articles. 
Only four of his novels, however. 
have been published in America, and 
of these The Desert of Love is per- 
haps the most powerful, most pas- 
sionate and most poetic. 

Against the tightly-woven back- 
ground of a Bordeaux middle-class 
family, Mauriac, in flashback style. 
retraces the passion, pain and inertia 
of a man and a boy—father and son 
—in their first lonely hunt for a love 
that, embodied in one woman, re- 
mained forever dangling, an imper- 
fect and unobtainable thing. And 
although Mauriac never departs from 
a painfully realistic and extremely 
subtle narration, he raises his story 
from the confining milieu of an iso- 
lated, individual case to the poetic 
heights of a timeless treatise on the 
powers and pitfalls, the ecstasy and 
disappointment of adolescent love. 
His characters, vividly conceived and 


Reviewed by 
Gunther Stuhlmann 


deeply rooted in a particular atmos- 
phere, move with the abstract grace 
of chess figures in an eternal game; 
and, without the philosophical Ueber- 
bau of a Sartre or the surrealistic 
paraphernalia of a Cocteau, Mauriac 
captures the loneliness and isolation 
of modern man. 

Maria Cross, a widow at twenty- 
seven who has made a compromise 
with life in the light of her needs 
rather than her reputation, is the fig- 
ure around which the story revolves. 
Kept by a moderately wealthy man in 
a dilapidated house in suburban Bor- 
deaux, she is the object of her doc- 
tor’s deepest and unspoken affection. 
The doctor, a family man of fifty- 
three, upright, honorable and alone, 
is completely unaware that she has 
become involved in a hopeless ro- 
mance with his eighteen-year-old son, 
and turned him from an awkward boy 
into a wounded man who shall never 
forget that his first love ended in 
utter frustration. Slowly, they drift 
apart; says Mauriac: “It is not death 
that tears us from those we love, it is 
life that brings corruption.” 








GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI”’ 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
inembers have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844, THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


Tue New Leaper 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 











DEAR EDITOR 


Korean Embassy Appreciates 
Editorial on Republic’s Birthday 


Please accept my sincere thanks for the edi- 
torial, “Korea’s Birthday,” which appears in 
your issue of August 13. 

You have stated the case for Korea so cogently 
and with such eloquence that I am confident 
many people will find your words memorable. 
I know that my own people would wish me to 
give your distinguished publication an expres- 
sion of their gratitude for your sympathetic 
assistance. We shall send our President a copy 
of THe New Leaper for August 13 so that he 
may be comforted, insofar as it is possible in 
these grim days, by your message. 

Washington, D. C. You CHAN YANG 
Korean Embassy 





Defends Raymond Swing 
Against Chamberlin Stricture 


I was saddened to find in THE New LEADER 
of June 25, in the column by William Henry 
Chamberlin, a reflection on the professional 
competence and integrity of Raymond Swing, 
who, in my opinion, is one of the great journ- 
alists of our day. I regret seeing two dis- 
tinguished colleagues become involved in per- 
sonalities. I find it all the more distressing be- 
cause I hold both Mr. Swing and Mr. Chamber- 
lin in high esteem and consider both to be my 
personal friends. 

In this case, the reflection on Mr. Swing is 
based on the assumption that the Yalta deci- 
sions have worked out solely to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States. This is an extreme 
assumption which I think few responsible ob- 
servers would be prepared to make. However, 
even if one is willing to make that assumption, 
it is scarcely fair to condemn Mr. Swing for 
expressing views about Yalta at the time of 
the conference which were shared at that time 
by most reporters and statesmen. We have a 
right to expect a great deal’ from our reporters 
and commentators, but we can hardly expect 
of them foresight equal to THe New LEaper’s 
hindsight. 

The net effect of Mr. Chamberlin’s argument 


would be to bar from public office everyone 
who hoped at the time of Yalta that the Rus 
sians would abide by it. Such an exacting test 
of fitness for public office would restrict the 
field of available candidates. And are you quite 
sure that every member of your present staff 
would pass the test? I believe I am correct in 
saying that neither General Douglas MacArthur 
nor Senator Robert A. Taft would be able to 
pass it. 

Washington, D. C. JoserH C. Harscu 

I am sorry if I have saddened Mr. Harsch, 
But nothing in his letter is calculated to change 
my opinion that Raymond Swing, on the basis 
of his wartime writings and broadcasts, is a 
most unsuitable selection as adviser to the 
Voice of America. His ecstatic endorsement of 
Yalta is only one of a number of grave mis- 
judgments in his record. Take the foilowing 
sentence, for example, from a letter he pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly of August 1945: 

“We have no news of Communism being 
established in Rumania, Hungary and Bul- 
garia, though feudalism in those lands is 
being rapidly destroyed by drastic action, 
which I can hardly regret.” 

In this connection, it is noteworthy that in 
Bulgaria, a country without an aristocracy and 
with a preponderance of small peasant proprie- 
tors, there was nothing that could properly be 
called feudalism, unless one adopts the Com- 
munist semantics of describing as “feudal, fas- 
cist,” etc., all persons and groups opposed to 
Communism. 

From time to time, someone shoots a friend 
or acquaintance and offers the stock excuse: “I 
didn’t know it was loaded.” Statesmen and 
publicists who placed blind faith in Stalin’s 
word in the light of the Soviet prewar and 
wartime record of broken treaties and promises 
seem to belong in the category of the aforesaid 
careless handlers of firearms. 

Mr. Harsch’s reference to New Leaver “hind- 
sight” is a doubtless unintentional injustice. I 
wrote a vigorous denunciation of the Yalta 
agreement, entitled “Sour Fruits of Yalta,” in 
February 1945, immediately after its publica- 
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tion. I am sure the editors and the great ma- 
jority of the contributors to THE New LEADER 
shared my viewpoint. What the views of Senator 
Taft and General MacArthur have to do with 
the question is a little hard to understand. 
Neither the Senator nor the General has ever 
been even an occasional contributor to THE 
New LEApeER. 

Cambridge, Mass. Witttam Henry CHAMBERLIN 


Further Comment on Proposal 
For Yugoslav Peace Congress 


May I be permitted to add one last note to 
the exchange of letters between Ernest van den 
Haag and myself? I do this only insofar as I 
believe the issues raised by this correspondence 
touch on one of the most crucial aspects of both 
America’s and the free world’s policy vis-a-vis 
the U.S.S.R. 

1. It seems to me that van den Haag gives the 
whole show away when he writes [THE NEw 
LeaDER, July 30]: “To keep Stalinism in check, 
we must utilize anti-Stalinist totalitarianisms 
wherever they can decrease the threat to global 
freedom.” Whose freedom? Not that of the 
Yugoslavs, certainly, or the Spaniards. An 
American-sponsored peace meeting in Zagreb 
would strengthen Tito’s tyranny in the same 
way—THE New LEADER agrees in its editorial 
“the establishment of 
bases in Spain would strengthen Franco’s dic- 
tatorship.” In effect, van den Haag would have 
us underwrite Yugoslav and Spanish slavery to 
guarantee American freedom. 

2. As to Mr. van den Haag’s statement con- 
terning my “moral romanticism,” I was not 
ittempting to offer an “idealistic” 
my own nor to question the of his 
proposal. On the contrary, what I was trying 
to do was suggest just what—granted van den 
Haag’s ideas—he was committed to. Without a 
doubt, manipulate the masses for an end they 
may not, unfortunately, appreciate. But if noth- 
ing else, the good Machiavellian wouldn’t an- 
nounce his program in THE New LEADER. 

3. The crux of my argument van den Haag 
omits in his rejoinder, i.e., that the Zagreb 
conference couldn’t occur without the active 
sponsorship of the U. S., and with this backing, 
how—for better or worse—does he hope to 
“capture the imagination of the ‘leftist masses’ ” ? 
Yew York City Eric LEE 


of the same issue—as 


“realism” 


Author Clarifies Point 
In Article on Hungary 
With reference to Mr. Brutus Coste’s letter 
[THe New Leaver, August 6], recording at 
length the achievements of Rumanian democracy 
after World War I, and “leaving it to others 
to show whether Poland, Bulgaria and Albania 
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program of . 


Tue New LEaDER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


had passed, before 1945, through a phase that 
could be called a ‘democratic prelude,” I 
should like to emphasize that in my article, 
“Hungary’s Past is Dead” [THe New Leaver, 
July 16], I was speaking about a “democratic 
prelude” to the present Communist dictatorship 
in Hungary after 1945. My contention was that 
no such “democratic prelude” was experienced 
by Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and Albania 
after the end of World War II. 

I did not mention Yugoslavia because she 
belongs in a different category — Communist 
dictatorship being there a native wartime prod- 
uct and not a postwar Russian import. 

I mentioned Czechoslovakia as having also 
experienced a “democratic prelude,” but listed 
her separately in order to draw a distinction 
between Hungary, where a democracy was in 
the making after 1945, and Czechoslovakia, 
where democracy was already a fact after 1918. 

I hasten to restate all this more explicitly, 
lest Mr. Coste’s letter praising Rumanian de- 
mocracy be folowed by others praising Polish, 
Bulgarian and Albanian democracy. . 
Wellfleet, Mass. STEPHEN Borsopy 
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EDITORIAL 


Lessons in Morality 


West Point and Senator McCarthy have just given the 
country two significant lessons in morality. The Point’s 
honor code suffered an unprecedented blow when ninety 
cadets were recently found guilty of cheating at their 
studies as a consequence of an overweening passion for 
athletics. But Army officials precluded greater repercus- 
sions than have taken place—say, turning West Point into 
a witches’ cauldron of charge and counter-charge—by 
exercising the decency and intelligence of not publicizing 
the names of the culprits (thus, too, saving them from 
everlasting opprobrium). Now Senator McCarthy an- 
nounces that he also has caught some Government em- 
ployes “cheating”—to be exact, twenty-six members of 
the State Department. Such alertness might be commend- 
able except that, unlike West Point’s authorities, the Sen- 
ator (1) convicted the twenty-six of a crime for which 
they have not yet been fully tried (of having, or having 
had, Communist associations) ; (2) transformed the Sen- 
ate, in effect, into a kangaroo court; (3) cast a pall over 
the twenty-six by broadcasting their names and biograph- 
ies; and (4) held up a vital Government arm to scorn 
and ridicule. 

We are not here rising to the defense of those under 
fire. Liberals have all too often rushed to defend men 
similarly accused and have later found, to their shame, 
that the accusations were sustained after proper and fair 
hearings. Some or all of the State Department employes 
named by McCarthy may turn out, upon proper investiga- 
tion, to be bad loyalty risks. That is not the point. 

The principle at issue here is the traditional and basic 
one which provides that a man is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty, and that he is entitled to a full and fair 
trial to determine his innocence or guilt. True, legislators 
are not juridically bound by this principle, as Congres- 
sional immunity from libel attests. But it is nevertheless 
part of the moral code by which this democracy has al- 
ways functioned, and transgression of it, particularly 
when national security in a time of stress is involved, is 
a grave act. In denouncing individuals by name from 
the floor of Congress, in charging them with as yet un- 
proven acts of an inherently traitorous nature, Senator 
McCarthy has arrogated to himself the roles of prosecutor, 
judge and jury, and has thereby flouted and subverted 
a fundamental American doctrine. In the commission of 
all these acts, the Senator is, furthermore, shamelessly 
exploiting the natural anxiety of the people concerning 
Communism, thus fostering a highly emotional atmos- 
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phere in which it becomes increasingly difficult to exer. 
cise calm and sober judgment. 

By all means, let us remove every vestige of Commu. 
nist influence from the State Department and other Gov. 
ernment agencies. This journal, as is well known, has 
long advocated just such a housecleaning— in fact, long 
before Mr. McCarthy knew Communism existed—and 
will continue to do so. But let us not, in the process, 
sweep out the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, lest we 
replace Communist influence with rule by wild demagogy, 

Since Senator McCarthy himself has just emegred not 
unscathed from a Congressional investigation into his 
own political activities (in Maryland), a study of West 
Point’s honor code might doubly profii him. 


Ben-Gurion Still Rules 


No DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY has undergone such rapid 
and profound change as has Israel within the past three 
years. To touch on only one aspect, she has doubled her 
population by taking in hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants whose cultural background is vastly different from 
that of Israel’s older Europeanized inhabitants. Yet, de- 
spite such changes, and despite the tension accompanying 
enforced austerity and a high military budget, the coun- 
try’s political complexion has been little affected. 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion’s moderate Socialist party, 
Mapai, emerged from the recent elections with its par- 
liamentary representation intact, and gained five new 
allies from among the Arabs, whose strength in the 
Knesset has increased. The pro-Soviet Mapam now has 
only 15 instead of 19 seats. The extreme nationalists suf- 
fered even more: Herut, successor to the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi terrorist party, lost 6 seats; the Fighters, who are 
former members of the notorious Stern Gang, lost the one 
deputy they had. The Religious Laborites have gained 2 
seats, giving them 10 votes in parliament, but the middle- 
class religious parties lost ground. The only big winner 
is the conservative General Zionist party, whose 7 depu- 
ties have grown to 20. 

The Israeli political picture now is this: The governing 
party, allied with other moderate socialist or advanced 
liberal elements, has a slim majority; there is a fairly 
strong opposition on the right, concentrated for the first 
time in a single party. 

A Mapai-General Zionist coalition is unlikely for at 
least two reasons. First, it is difficult to see how two 
such fundamentally opposed elements—the one espousing 
economic planning, the other “free enterprise”—could 
form a stable government except in a period of dire na- 
tional emergency. Second, Israel’s conservatives carry 
the ballast of being in alliance with the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, whose claim that 5,000,000 American 
Jews are behind the General Zionists is unsupportable, 
and whose unsubtle pressure upon Ben-Gurion to form 
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a coalition has boomeranged by arousing cries of “for- 
eign interference.” In any event, as Ben-Gurion has point- 
ed out, a total of 75 per cent of the electorate voted for 
socialist principles (and 85 per cent against a pro-Soviet 
orientation). And he has added to this a frank declara- 
tion that he will not form a regime that is not committed 
to the basic ideals of socialism. Thus, as with its counter- 
part in Britain, the Labor party, Mapai will continue 
indefinitely to govern with a slight majority. 


lke On ‘Economy’ 


A CONGRESSIONAL CABAL misnamed the “economy 
bloc” is jeopardizing our security by its determination to 
slash the President’s $8.5-billion foreign-aid program, 
as Anne Ramsay Somers reveals in her thoughtful, well- 
documented article on page two. The bloc was careful, 
until last week, not to attack the program’s military pro- 
visions but to center its main fire, instead, upon the $2.25 
billion proposed for economic aid. Even such wrong- 
headed legislators as Senator Taft trod easy on overseas 
defense requests, Taft opining, in typically narrow fash- 
ion: “It may be cheaper for us to spend our money in 
providing arms for Western Europe than to spend it on 
our own defenses” (as if there could be any divorcement 
of the two). But now comes Senator Walter F. George 
of Georgia, a member of the President’s own party who 
has something of a reputation as a financial expert, pre- 
pared to cut foreign aid by as much as $2 billion. Ob- 
viously, this implies serious curtailment of our foreign 
military commitments, and conclusively demonstrates, if 
earlier offensives against the bill’s economic features did 
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not, that the “economy bloc” is out to “save” money at 
the expense of European, and thus of American, security. 

General Eisenhower must have had the “economy bloc” 
in mind when he told a bipartisan group of nine mem- 


bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


““,.. The sure way to get half the results at twice the 
cost is to drag this program out. If we can’t do this 
job in a reasonable length of time, it can’t be done and 
we'd better get out. We can’t ship in hearts and brains 
but we can give the encouragement needed so the pact 
allies can develop.” 


More than tacitly approving the $8.5-billion program 
of foreign aid, Eisenhower admitted that it will hurt U.S. 
living standards, but pointedly referred to the far graver 
menace of Moscow’s four million soldiers and 20,000 
planes poised at Europe’s—hence America’s—heart. Here 
the General, as usual more statesmanlike than those with 
official claims to statesmanship, struck at the core of the 
problem: Shall we quibble over a dollar more or less 
when our very fate is at stake? One might well ask Sen- 
ator George and like-minded men: What use would they 
make of our “saved” billions if “economy” reduced them 
to legislating in atom-bomb shelters? 


August 20, 1951 
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First Again! 


Once again, THE New Leaner has scooped the big 
press. 

Weeks before any U. S. newspaper, news service or 
magazine took cognizance of the event—weeks before 
it became Page One news—the Communist Youth Festi- 
val in East Berlin was fully exposed in an exclusive 
New Leaver article by the veteran anti-totalitarian 
journalist, Walter K. Lewis. 

The Lewis piece, buttressed by documentary evidence 
of Communist plans to send a big American delegation 
to East Berlin, formed the basis for a syndicated 
Scripps-Howard feature and was inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record by Rep. Isidore Dollinger (D.-N. Y.). 
Mr. Dollinger also requested the State Department to 
take action. 

As a result, passports were denied U. S. Communist 
youths, the American delegation at East Berlin turned 
out to be pitifully small, and democracy scored a vic- 
tory. Readers of THe New LEapeER were, of course, 
among the very first Americans to learn all this. 


Our readers are always among the first to learn what’s 
about to happen—that’s because we make it a point to 
stay ahead of the news. You, too, can join our select 
group of best-informed readers. Just fill out the attached 
trial subscription form and mail in promptly. 


7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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